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Volume 10, Number 3 


Dear Reader 


Next July 1 the Organization of American States 
will begin an undertaking designed to help individ- 
ual specialists as well as the OAS member govern- 
ments. This way may lie just the opportunity you 
have been waiting for. It is a new fellowship pro- 
gram, recommended by the Inter-American Com- 
mittee of Presidential Representatives, and open to 
any resident of a member state. The idea is to offer 
grants for advanced study to specialists throughout 
the Western Hemisphere and to insure that the re- 
sults of such study will benefit their governments. 

Suppose, for example, you are a librarian in El 
Salvador, an electronics engineer in Argentina, or 
a history professor in the United States. This pro- 
gram could be for you—if you are looking for a 
chance to do pure research, take a postgraduate 
course to improve your professional standing, or 
enroll in an advanced technical course to sharpen 
your skill. In other words, by offering advanced 
study abroad, the OAS hopes to increase the indi- 
vidual’s contribution to his country of residence. 

According to present plans and funds already 
voted by the OAS Council ($360,000 for the first 
year), the program contemplates approximately 
170 fellowships this year and 500 annually in the 
future. Grants will be made for periods ranging 
from three months to two years, covering such items 
as travel, registration fees, tuition, study or work 
materials, room and board. 

This is how the scheme will work: To start the 
ball rolling, you should discuss your project with 
your professor, supervisor, or shop foreman and 
write to the Pan American Union for an applica- 
tion blank. Applicants will be screened there for 
technical or professional selection through consulta- 
tion with specialists in the given field—including 
those presented as the references required of each 
applicant. 

Meanwhile, the governments of the countries of 
origin will indicate their preferences according to 
the fields of their needs. Also, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Council may make recommendations 
to the OAS Council—for, say, coordination with 
the OAS Program of Technical Cooperation. The 
selection will be made by the OAS Secretary Gen- 
eral, who may call upon national selection com- 
mittees and other competent agencies for advice. 
Over the years he will try to maintain a balance 
in the distribution between the number of fellow- 
ships available and the needs of the member states. 
To avoid a pitfall of many fellowship programs, 
the student must return to work in the country that 
sponsored him. 

Suppose the Brazilian Government needed more 
specialists for its oil industry. The OAS might 
then sponsor a geologist to do research on oil ex- 
ploration methods, an engineer to take a_post- 
graduate course in oil extraction, and a drilling 
foreman to take a special course in his particular 
operation. The potentialities of a long-term program 
of this sort are exciting to contemplate. 
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BOLIVIAN RAILROAD 


A new international rail link provid- 
ing an outlet to the south from Bolivia's 
fertile eastern lowlands was inaugurated 
in December. The Presidents of Argentina 
and Bolivia jointly dedicated the line 
that runs from Santa Cruz to Yacuiba, 
on the Argentine border. Although three 
bridges remain to be built across rivers 
along the route, and in the meanwhile 
ferry transfers are required, the line 
is already in service. Fifty tunnels 
testify to the engineering problems it 
involved. It is already continuous from 
Yacuiba to Boyuibe, in the heart of a 
developing oil field, and supplies for 
the new industry are being brought in 
that way. Nearly thirteen years in the 
building, the railway was financed by 
Argentina against future deliveries of 
Bolivian oil. However, the oil goes by a 
parallel pipeline. 

From Santa Cruz another railway runs 
eastward to Corumbé, Brazil, meeting the 
line from S&o Paulo, while from Yacuiba 
connections can be made with the main 
route between Buenos Aires and La Paz 
and with the line from Salta, Argentina, 
to Antofagasta, Chile. Thus the new 
route will make it possible to travel by 
rail from the port of Santos, Brazil, on 
the Atlantic to Antofagasta on the Pa- 
cific. A bridge over the Rio Grande, 
near Santa Cruz on the Corumbaé line, is 
still incomplete. 

Some refined oil products are shipped 
by tank car on the railroad from the 
Santa Cruz area to adjacent sections of 
Brazil. The region's increasing agri- 
cultural output goes principally over the 
highway to Cochabamba—Bolivia's second 
largest city—on the edge of the Andes. 
The paving was recently completed on 
this route, and in the last year trucks 
using it have quadrupled in number to 
eight thousand. 


PROPOSED ARGENTINE CANALS 


The Argentine Government has revived a 
project, tentatively discussed for many 


years, for providing effective water 
transportation between the northern in- 
terior "poor provinces" and the Parana 
River. Because the Bermejo River is so 
shallow in many places, with its flow 
split between rival channels and with 
the additional obstacles of tree stumps 
in its bed and heavy silting, the idea 
of maintaining a controlled channel 
along its course was long ago abandoned, 
and the plans now being studied by a 
special committee call for building two 
canals. They would start together from a 
point on the railway between Yacuiba and 
Salta. One would run parallel to the 
river through Rivadavia to the Paranad at 
Resistencia. The other would veer south 
and join the river near Santa Fe. The 
vast project, which would involve the 
construction of dams, storage reser- 
voirs, and locks, also contemplates 
using some of the available water for 
irrigation, particularly in arid parts 
of Santiago del Estero Province, for 
drinking water in certain towns, and for 
hydroelectric power. Removing the burden 
put on the railroads by unprofitable 
bulk loads, the canals would provide 
cheap service for both internal and in- 
ternational shipments. Plans call for 
the use of barges with a freight capac- 
ity of one thousand tons, pulled by 
units on the bank. The government hopes 
to interest local or foreign private 
capital in the financing and construc- 
tion of the canals. 


A NEW HOLLAND? 


Downstream, where the mighty Parana 
empties into the River Plate estuary 
through four main charnels intersected 
by branches, tributaries, and canals 
that cut the delta into thousands of 
islands, a new land may be in the mak- 
ing. The area is subject to frequent 
floods, either when the Parana is run- 
ning high or when gales back up the 
waters of the estuary. A Dutch company 
has presented a plan for draining a 
large section with dykes and canals to 
make it fit for permanent agriculture. 
At present, production is largely 
limited to citrus fruits and fast-grow- 
ing trees for lumber and papermaking. 
The reclaimed land would be used for 
truck farming. Produce would be shipped 
to the near-by Buenos Aires market both 
by barge and by truck. The area is an 
important holiday and week-end recrea- 
tion center. 
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for Diplomats 


a HOW BRAZIL TRAINS YOUNG PEOPLE FOR THE CAREER SERVICE ——— ah 


GEORGES D. LANDAU AND ELIZABETH B. KILMER 


Brazit has come up with a foolproof way to free a coun- 
try’s foreign service of men whose sole qualifications are 
a handsome mien, a glib tongue, an impressive coat of 
arms, and a fat pocketbook. On March 6, 1946—a date 
on the calendar of Brazilian diplomatic history that 
should be boldly circled—it was decreed that foreign- 
service officials were to be chosen only from among the 
graduates of the highly selective Rio-Branco Institute, a 
school that is part of the Ministry of Foreign Relations. 
Thus Brazil became the first—and so far the only— 
Western Hemisphere nation to follow so strict and effec- 
tive a procedure in manning its diplomatic corps. 
Indisputably, the past had produced some extremely 


GEORGES D. LANDAU, a free-lance Brazilian writer, is now studying 
at the Harvard School of Public Administration. 


capable and well-qualified foreign-service officials; since 
1919 most had had to pass a difficult examination, though 
without benefit of formal preparatory training. But, as 
Ambassador Anténio Camillo de Oliveira, director of the 
Institute since 1956, points out, “by eliminating politics 
and other irrelevant considerations, our foreign service 
will not be jeopardized by the inconsistencies that were 
inherent in the old system. All diplomats, without excep- 
tion, are and will be recruited on the basis of intellectual 
ability and achievement.” 

Ambassador Camillo de Oliveira concedes, of course, 
that “diplomacy requires more than a keen, receptive 
mind. It calls for personality, a sense of civic responsi- 
bility, tact, understanding, and impeccable manners— 
innate qualities that cannot be acquired in any class.” 
Admittedly, there is still the outside chance of a mediocre 
Brazilian diplomat here and there. 


Hard-working students at Rio-Branco Institute (in background) envy swans’ carefree existence. Peaceful atmosphere of courtyard is deceptive 
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However, the thorough screening process for prospec- 
tive students at the Rio-Branco Institute reduces this pos- 
sibility to an absolute minimum. All candidates, who 
must be graduates of accredited high schools (roughly 
the equivalent of U.S. junior colleges) and native Bra- 
zilians between the ages of twenty and thirty-five, have 
to pass the rigid entrance exam. A quick glance at some 
of the penetrating questions would stun fainthearts and 
glory-seekers beyond recovery. The written test demands 
an exceptional knowledge of Portuguese, French, English, 
modern world history, Brazilian history, and geography, 
and a more-than-passing familiarity with economics and 
law. The orals include the same three languages and 
general culture. In calculating the final grade, “weights” 
are assigned to the different sections: three to the lan- 
guages, one to general culture, and two to the rest. The 
young man or woman who comes out first deservedly 
wins a silver medal, inscribed with the name of Ambas- 
sador Lafayette de Carvalho e Silva, a former director. 

To give equal opportunity to all eligible Brazilians, 
forthcoming entrance examinations are announced in the 
Diario Oficial and leading newspapers throughout the 
country, and registration is open for ninety days. Though 
the number of vacancies rarely exceeds thirty—depend- 
ing on the needs of the Ministry of Foreign Relations— 
and is fixed beforehand, more than a hundred hopefuls 
from almost every state sign up each year. Yet the exam 
is so stiff that the final enrollment never fills all the 
vacancies. In 1956, a typical year, there were 136 candi- 
dates, many well qualified, but only seventeen made the 
grade. At the Rio-Branco Institute ability is what counts, 
and the son of an illustrious statesman is just as apt to 
be rejected as the daughter of a wholesale merchant. 

This examination is but one of an imposing list of 
entrance requirements, and failure to meet any of them 
could dash the hopes of a young person with his heart 
set on a diplomatic career. All candidates must present 
either a police affidavit or five written character refer- 


Second-year student delivers speech to economics class. Panels on wall were used to illustrate earlier discussion on petroleum industry 


Doing research on boundary questions in Itamaraty Library. 
Author Georges D. Landau is at left rear 


ences from teachers, supervisors, or employers, with 
notarized signatures. They must have an official govern- 
ment identification card and a smallpox-vaccination cer- 
tificate from the Public Health Service. It is also required 
that they be registered voters and that the men shall 


_ have fulfilled their military obligations. Furthermore, staff 


physicians and psychologists, with the assistance of the 
Technological Institute of Aeronautics, run all prospec- 
tive Rio-Branco students through a gamut of examina- 
tions. Those with any serious physical deformity or 
disability are automatically eliminated. Emotional in- 
stability or foibles of temperament, hardly advantageous 
in the foreign service, are also brought to light. For the 
past eight years, a committee of specialists, with two 
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Foreign Ministry officials as observers, has interviewed 
each applicant individually, carefully noting poise, clarity 
of thought and self-expression, and reactions to test 
conditions. 

Strangely enough, this marathon seems not to dis- 
courage the young people—the average age is about 
twenty-four—who apply to the Institute in ever-increasing 
numbers. Many, usually from the middle classes, are un- 
deniably attracted by the legendary glamour of a diplo- 
mat’s life, but this illusion is quickly dispelled at the 
very doors of the Rio-Branco Institute. 

Today women are accepted on an equal footing with 
men, thanks largely to Maria Sandra Cordeiro de Mello, 
who was determined to enroll in the school. A 1946 decree 
had closed the diplomatic service to women; she ap- 
pealed to the courts, which recognized women’s equality 
but upheld the law. She then enlisted the aid of a senator, 
and as a result of his efforts the decree was rescinded. A 
graduate of the Institute, Miss Cordeiro de Mello now 
works at the consulate in Rome. The men students readily 
admit the fairness of this change; and one former coed, 
Laura Malcher de Macedo, speaks for all the girls when 
she says that, though considerably outnumbered, they 
feel completely at ease. A young consul, who recently 
graduated from the Institute, said of the women: “It’s 
their problem. They should consider the inevitable difh- 
culties of moving from place to place and, when they are 
married, of bringing up their children. But they have to 
make the decision for themselves.” With a sweeping ges- 
ture that included all men, he added: “We certainly don’t 
object to women in the foreign service!” 

Most Rio-Branco students either are college graduates 
—usually with law degrees—or have at least taken some 
advanced courses. Despite the arduous work at the Insti- 
tute and the serious obligations that await them after 
graduation, they are like university students anywhere. 
It is not too uncommon to run into a noisy, between- 
classes ball game (with no more equipment than a wad 
of paper), though the heavy academic schedule precludes 
organized sports and social activities. 

The professors, top men in their respective fields, 
generally use a classroom approach that guarantees a 
well-rounded education. In language courses, for example, 
they promote discussions on a wide range of subjects and 
hold mock international conferences. In one room, first- 
year students heatedly debate—in excellent English—the 
admission of Red China to thé United Nations. In an- 
other, a young man outlines—perhaps in French—the 
advantages and disadvantages of emigrating to Brazil, 
with occasional questions or comments from his class- 
mates. In this way, the students practice the language, 
public-speaking techniques, and parliamentary procedure, 
and become familiar with the many facets of perplexing 
national and international problems, all at the same time. 
Rarely do the professors intervene; instead, they take 
copious notes, to be gone over later with the whole group. 

One 1954 graduate acclaimed the field trips that his 
class had taken to Brazilian industrial centers—to a steel 
mill at Volta Redonda, to a hydroelectric installation, to 
a cement plant—which are designed to complement class- 


room training. An outing to an oil field in Bahia State 
had left a vivid, though non-academic, impression. Flown 
from Rio in a government plane, they had to board a 
boat in Salvador, the state capital, for the last leg of the 
trip. On the way back, a storm roughed up the water 
so much that it broke through the cabin windows, and 
several dry-land diplomats became miserably seasick. So 
unnerved was the professor in charge that, when they 
finally reached Salvador and the comfort of their hotel, 
he stood the bill for a round of drinks for all twenty 
students. 

After two years of toilsome study and research, the 
students come up against the next-to-the-last barrier that 
lies between them and a foreign-service career—the final 
examinations, which are no less stringent than the awe- 
some entrance exams. At the graduation ceremony in the 


Engulfed in congratulatory embrace, student in gray pin-striped 
suit has just been elected class valedictorian 


sumptuous main salon of the Itamaraty Palace, the Presi- 
dent himself hands out the coveted diplomas. Afterward, 
there is a special luncheon, attended by the President and 
the Minister of Foreign Relations. 

As at all graduations, the guest speaker—most often a 
noted diplomat—draws on his’ own experience to warn 
of pitfalls. In 1955, Ambassador Gilberto Amado, an 
eminent jurist and writer, said: “Don’t become French- 
men in France, Americans in the United States, English- 
men in England. Stay Brazilian always, in the way you 
speak and dress and, above all, in your manner of being 
and living.” He was cautioning against denationalization, 
a professional hazard that the Foreign Ministry tries to 
overcome by requiring a two-year home assignment after 
every six years abroad. 

In recent years the two top students of each graduating 
class have been given the opportunity to study the OAS 
for a month in Washington, under a Pan American Union 
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fellowship program directed by the Section of Educa- 
tional Interchange. Each fellow ordinarily receives three 
hundred dollars for subsistence, but Brazilians have had 
to split this between them because of the PAU’s one-to-a- 
country rule. After a thorough briefing on the Organiza- 
tion’s objectives, functions, and achievements, there are 
side visits to U.S. government agencies whose work co- 
incides with the needs and interests of foreign-service 
officials. Rio-Branco graduates may also take advantage 
of the UN fellowship program (which is longer—eight 
weeks—but less remunerative) and see the world body 
at work. 

Finally, the graduates are appointed to a two-year 
apprenticeship at the Ministry of Foreign Relations, to 


made. Jorge Latour headed the commission that formally 
recommended the establishment of a school, appropriately 
named after the Baron, that would be part of the Ministry 
of Foreign Relations and would offer courses on “foreign 
policy, international politics, diplomacy, consular affairs, 
and other related subjects.” Foreign Minister Joao Neves 
da Fontoura and other officials accepted the plan en- 
thusiastically, and the Rio-Branco Institute became a 
reality on April 18, 1945. 

The man who inspired this tribute had, by his remark- 
able accomplishments, won himself a permanent place in 
the history of Brazil and of international diplomacy. 
Born in 1845, he was the son of a distinguished statesman 
of the Brazilian empire. His first extraordinary service to 


Formal debate during English class improves both language and public-speaking ability. Three men at right are also students 


learn its operation from bottom to top. But their Rio- 
Branco days are not behind them yet, for, simultaneously 
with this on-the-job training, they must take the required 
four- to six-month Finishing Course for Diplomats. After 
only one year at the Ministry, most appointments are 
confirmed, and another fifteen to twenty adept young 
people join the Brazilian diplomatic corps. 

In several courses at the Institute—geography, inter- 
national public law, international politics—special empha- 
sis is placed on Pan Americanism as it relates to Brazilian 
foreign policy. Prior to the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference in Caracas in 1954, seminars were organized for 
the Ministry officials and others who were to attend. The 
idea of stressing inter-American relations even more by 
admitting students from neighboring countries was dis- 
cussed in 1951 but subsequently discarded because, as 
Ambassador Camillo de Oliveira explains, “the Rio- 
Branco Institute does not give training in abstract diplo- 
macy; its graduates are Brazilian diplomats.” 

It was during the preparations thirteen years ago for 
the centennial celebration of the birth of just such a 
diplomat—José Maria da Silva Paranhos, Baron of Rio- 
Branco—that the suggestion to create the Institute was 
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his country was the winning of a favorable decision in 
the solution of the Misiones boundary question with 
Argentina. After that, he marked up another victory in 
the dispute with French Guiana over the so-called Amapa 
territory. In 1902, President Rodrigues Alves named him 
Minister of Foreign Relations, a post he held until his 
death in 1912, through the successive administrations of 
Presidents Affonso Penna, Nilo Pecanha, and Hermes da 
Fonseca. During these years he settled, by treaty or by 
arbitration, all the boundary frictions that existed be- 
tween Brazil and its neighbors—with British Guiana 
(1904), Colombia (1907), Peru (1908), and Uruguay 
(1909). 

Rio-Branco’s determination to strengthen Brazilian ties 
with the United States led him to appoint Joaquim 
Nabuco as ambassador to Washington. From 1905 until 
1910, when Nabuco died, these two giants of international 
statesmanship strove untiringly toward their goal. The 
Baron outlined the policy but left its accomplishment to 
Nabuco. 

While Rio-Branco was Foreign Minister, he worked 
and lived in the Itamaraty Palace, which had been built 
in 1854 by the only son of the Baron of Itamaraty, a 
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wealthy businessman who had been given his title by 
Emperor Dom Pedro II. In 1889 the provisional govern- 
ment of the new republic bought the palace, to use as a 
sort of general headquarters. Later, four buildings were 
erected adjacent to it, and today “Itamaraty,” which in- 
cludes them all, is synonymous with the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations. 

The palace itself, which has not been modernized 4s 
much as other buildings in Rio, reflects the French 
Second Empire, but with a distinctly Brazilian touch— 
the unpainted hardwood doors, for instance. There are 
exquisite tapestries, carpets, chandeliers, seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century furniture, portraits, and relics of the 
emperors and their families throughout. A library in 
another building boasts an invaluable collection of docu- 
ments, maps, and other items that pertain to the discovery 
period and to the history of Brazil and of all America. 

In a spacious hall of the palace stands a heroic marble 
statue of the Baron of Rio-Branco, and just outside, in a 
lovely courtyard, students of the institute that bears his 
name openly envy the indifferent white swans as they 
glide majestically about a palm-bordered pond. They 
wryly point out that the birds do not suffer four and 
sometimes five classes a day, frequent tests, research 
projects, debates, seminars, and the like. But even the 
swans have had their bad moments. When two prized 
black swans from Australia were brought to keep them 
company, there was such turmoil (the black birds started 
the fights, only to be trounced by the stronger white 
ones) that the late arrivals are now ensconced at the 
Presidential Palace. 

Located on the bustling Avenida Marechal Floriano 
Peixoto in downtown Rio, Itamaraty presents a calm ex- 


Between-classes respite in courtyard behind Itamaraty Palace 


Applicant receives medal for placing first in entrance exam. Dr. 
Camillo de Oliveira (in bow tie), Institute director, looks on 


terior that belies the hard work going on inside, as the 
Ministry of Foreign Relations keeps tabs on the Brazilian 
embassies, consulates, and other diplomatic missions that 
are scattered to the four corners of the earth. Perhaps 
the least prepossessing division of the Ministry but surely 
one of the most vital, the Rio-Branco Institute is tucked 
away in an austere gray building behind the palace. 

Since its inception in 1945, the Institute has continued 
to grow and improve. Under its first director, Ambassa- 
dor Hildebrando Accioly, who later represented Brazil 
on the OAS Council, the internal machinery was put in 
smooth running order and the entrance examinations 
were set up. Dr. Hélio Lobo, who headed the Institute 
briefly in early 1947, gave new meaning to the Finishing 
Course for Diplomats by making it compulsory for Rio- 
Branco graduates. Also, he established scholarships for 
out-of-town students who cannot otherwise afford the two- 
year stay in Rio (the studies are so rigorous that part- 
time jobs are out of the question). Ambassador Lafayette 
de Carvalho e Silva, who took over in April 1947, was 
responsible for revising and expanding the entrance re- 
quirements and for raising the scholastic standards. 
Present plans are to extend the regular course to three 
years, since students and professors alike feel that, as 
things stand, the time is much too short for all that must 
be learned. 

Unquestionably, a school of this kind is a necessary 
adjunct to the specialized scientific and technical institu- 
tions, for diplomacy is not the expensive relic some say 
it is. Gone are the days when international issues were 
settled in boudoir or cloak-room conversations; now the 
future of all mankind is molded by lively, intelligent 
debates in huge international and intercontinental assem- 
blies. More than ever, each country needs talented, well- 
trained representatives to defend its interests in world 
affairs, to negotiate favorable economic and trade agree- 
ments, to assure its political and military security. This 
weighty responsibility falls to the diplomats, and Brazil 
has the utmost confidence in the young men and women 
who leave the Rio-Branco Institute thoroughly versed in 
the complexities of international politics. @ @ @ 
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EDUARDO AUGUSTO GARCIA 


Tuoucn the Organization of American States will cele- 
brate only its tenth birthday next month, it actually 
represents the oldest association of free nations in the 
world today. 

The association dates back more than a hundred and 
thirty years to the Congress of Panama, the keystone of 
our Western Hemisphere system. In 1826, the Liberator 
Simén Bolivar convoked there the First Congress of 
Representatives of American Nations—the countries that 
had so recently been freed from Spanish domination. 
The United States was also invited, but its delegates did 
not arrive in time to take part. There the foundations of 
what is today the OAS were laid. From then on, a new 
spirit developed in the three Americas, bringing first 
mutual recognition, then understanding, and finally inter- 
national cooperation and reciprocal assistance. 

A permanent office, known as the Commercial Bureau 
of the American Republics, was created in 1890 by the 
First International Conference of American States, which 


OAS action has brought peace in five international disputes. 
Vilitary advisors to investigating committee check facts on the 
spot in 1957 Honduran-Nicaraguan case 
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met in Washington, D.C. In 1910 it became the Pan 
American Union. Then, on April 30, 1948, in Bogota, 
Colombia, the OAS Charter was signed at the Ninth 
Inter-American Conference. This spelled out the purposes 
and functions of the Organization, of the OAS Council, 
and of its organs—the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, Cultural Council, and Council of Jurists 
—and their relations with specialized agencies; the Pan 
American Union continued as the General Secretariat of 
the Organization. The Charter is to remain in force in- 
definitely, but a state can withdraw from OAS member- 
ship upon two years’ notification. 

Today the spirit that infuses our association continues 
as in the old days, but adapted to new situations and new 
problems. The people of America know that every human 
being has certain inalienable rights and that the same 
opportunities to advance must be given to all, without 
distinction as to race, nationality, religious beliefs, or 
political ideas. These principles led to the conviction, 
expressed in our Charter, that “the historic mission of 
America is to offer to man a land of liberty and a favor- 
able environment for the development of his personality 
and the realization of his just aspirations.” And what 
each citizen of America desires for himself he desires 
just as strongly for his nation, because he knows that his 
country’s life is nothing but the reflection or enlarged 
projection of his own. Where every citizen is individually 
free and sovereign, you have a free and sovereign nation, 
just as where every citizen is a slave, you have a slave 
nation. 

With this philosophy, our nations have naturally 
longed to live together in peace, respecting each other’s 


EDUARDO AUGUSTO GARCIA, OAS Ambassador from Argentina, was 
elected Chairman of the OAS Council last November. A jurist and 
man of letters, he has devoted much of his professional life to the 
study of human rights. 
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sovereignty and working together for the betterment of 
all, in independence, in equality, and under law. 

What, then, has the OAS accomplished in its first ten 
years? In taking stock, we should bear in mind the 
specific purposes the Charter gave it, in order that it 
might put into practice the principles on which it is 
founded and fulfill its. regional obligations under the 
United Nations Charter. These were fivefold: to strengthen 
the peace and security of the Hemisphere; to prevent 
possible causes of difficulties and to ensure the pacific 
settlement of disputes that might arise among the member 
states; to provide for common action by them in the 
event of aggression; to seek the solution of political, 
juridical, and economic problems that might arise among 
them; and to promote, by cooperative action, their eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development. 

In the juridical field, a number of significant diplo- 
matic instruments have been drawn up or perfected: the 
American Treaty on Pacific Settlement (“Pact of Bo- 
gota”) and the Conventions on the Granting of Civil and 
Political Rights to Women, all adopted, along with the 
Charter, at the Bogota Conference; the Conventions on 
Diplomatic and Territorial Asylum and the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations, 
signed at the Tenth Conference in Caracas in 1954; and 
the Additional Protocol to the Convention on the Duties 
and Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife, which 
the Council has opened to signature. The Pan American 
Union, through its Department of International Law, has 
continued to keep the record straight by publishing 
pamphlets in the four official languages on the status of 
the various inter-American treaties and conventions. 

In the political sphere, the OAS has made a brilliant 
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Delegates to First International Conference of American States (1889-90) at South Bend, Indiana, on six-week tour of the United States 


record, satisfactorily settling five disputes among sister 
republics: the cases of Costa Rica and Nicaragua in 
1948-49; Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 1949-50; 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 1955; Ecuador and Peru, 
1955; Honduras and Nicaragua, 1957. 

In July 1956 the OAS Council held a special meeting 
in Panama City to commemorate the Congress of 1826, 
and at the same time the Presidents of the American 
Republics met in a session that was to have world-wide 
repercussions. The “Declaration of Panama” they signed 
there is a magnificent, inspiring document. It proclaims: 
“The destiny of America is to create a civilization that 
will give tangible meaning to the concept of human 
liberty, to the principle that the State is the servant of 
man and not his master, to the faith that man will reach 
ever greater heights in his spiritual and material develop- 
ment, and to the proposition that all nations can live 
together in peace and dignity. . . . In a world in which 
the dignity of the individual, his fundamental rights, and 
the spiritual values of mankind are seriously threatened 
by totalitarian forces, alien to the tradition of our 
peoples and their institutions, America holds steadfastly 
to its historic mission: to be a bulwark of human liberty 
and national independence.” 

Following President Eisenhower’s proposal at that 
meeting, a Committee of Presidential Representatives 
was formed to study ways of making OAS action more 
effective. Many of the things it recommended are already 
being done: for example, the campaign to eliminate 
malaria in the Hemisphere, the program of fellowships 
for technical training (described in the Dear Reader 
column on page 1), and the organization of an Inter- 
American Committee on Nuclear Energy. 
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Inter-American Housing Center in Bogota, Colombia, demonstrates 
model rural house built of easily made soil-and-cement blocks 


Spraying mosquito haunts in Trinidad. Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau coordinates Hemisphere efforts to wipe out malaria 


Delegates to inter-American seminar get pointers on atomic energy 
at Brookhaven National Laboratory, Long Island 


In the economic field, the OAS has followed up on 
studies made by the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council and resolutions adopted by the OAS Council. 
Outstanding among these studies is the draft proposal for 
a general inter-American economic agreement, which 
would define the areas of cooperation between the mem- 
ber states and the principles on which it could be based. 
There have also been an important study of foreign in- 
vestments all over the Americas; one on the development 
of technical standards, with a view to coordinating those 
used in various countries; and one on the liberalization 
of trade between the Latin American nations. In regard 
to transportation problems, freight and insurance rates 
have been studied and a very interesting report prepared, 
analyzing the contributions the River Plate system could 
make to the economic growth of the region. 

Though the field of social problems is a comparatively 
new one for OAS action, remarkable progress has been 
made in that area. Valuable studies were prepared as 
working documents for the First Inter-American Tech- 
nical Meeting on Housing and Planning, held in Bogota 
in 1956; for the first of a series of regional seminars on 
the topic “The Contribution of Social Programs to Eco- 
nomic Development,” in Guatemala City in June 1957 
(the second will be held in Chile this spring, for the 
southern South American countries); and for the Inter- 
American Seminar on Rural-Electrification Cooperatives, 
in Recife, Brazil, last October. 

Special training for handling both economic and social 
problems has been provided by the active OAS Technical 
Cooperation Program, through such facilities as the 
Housing Center in Bogota; the Foot-and-Mouth-Disease 
Center at Sao Bento, Brazil; the Training Center for 
Economic and Financial Statistics in Santiago, Chile; 
and the Inter-American Rural Normal School at Rubio, 
Venezuela. 

In cultural matters, the OAS has promoted and stimu- 
lated public knowledge of the works, skills, and achieve- 
ments of leaders in philosophy, literature, science, art, 
and music, in all our countries. The Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs of the PAU, through its Division of Educa- 
tion, has sent advisory missions to aid Latin American 
governments. At the request of the government of the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, for example, a tech- 
nician from the division helped establish a rural normal 
school there. At the request of the governments of El 
Salvador and Honduras, a specialist was sent to give a 
series of lectures on the teaching of literature and the 
Spanish language. Another specialist went to Cuba to 
advise the government on the organization of seminars 
to consider reforming the curricula of primary and 
secondary schools. An agreement between the Argentine 
Government and the OAS, signed in January, provides 
for the establishment of the first regional OAS Informa- 
tion Center in Buenos Aires. 

This work of stimulating the minds of men and guid- 
ing the exchange of ideas on which international under- 
standing and cooperation depend is not a one-day or a 
one-year job. It is a permanent and endless one, to keep 
us steadfast and united in our common purpose. © @ @ 
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To meet Luis SANDRINI without make-up, you must go to 
Martinez, a suburb of Buenos Aires, on the shore of the 
River Plate, where he and his actress wife, Malvina Pas- 
torino, live with their two young daughters, Malvina and 
Sandra. You listen to him on the family “sound track,” 
orchestrated with the prattle of the children, the interrup- 
tions of the telephone, and the noise of dogs chasing a 
pompous goose across the wide lawn. 


HECTOR GROSSI, an Argentine journalist, has written short stories 
and essays for the Buenos Aires magazines E] Hogar, Mundo 
Argentino, Eso Es, and Ciudad, and for the newspaper La Gaceta 
de Tucuman. He is also movie critic for El Hogar. 


Star Argentine comedian Luis Sandrini relaxes with his wife, actress Malvina Pastorino, and daughter Sandra 
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HECTOR GROSSI 


A veteran stage. screen, and radio performer and a 
producer as well, Luis Sandrini is one of the few real 
stars in the Argentine entertainment world. He has also 
made films in Mexico, Chile, and Spain. There are not 
many show-business personalities whose names alone at- 
tract public attention or whose prestige is all that is 
needed to draw an audience. Sandrini is firmly entrenched 
in the hearts of his fans, who, whether consciously or 
ungonsciously, applaud him as one of them, an eloquent 
interpreter of everyone’s emotions and joys, a dramatic 
embodiment of the man in the street’s “other self.” 

When I arrived at his house on a rainy, cold winter 
morning, he was out marketing—it was Sunday, the 
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cook’s day off. While waiting for him, | ran over in my 
mind his past performances on screen and stage: Los Tres 
Berretines (The Three Whims), La Muchacha de Abordo 
(The Girl On Board), Juan Globo (John Globe), Cuando 
los Duendes Cazan Perdices (When the Ghosts Hunt 
Partridge), La Casa Grande (The Big House), El Hom- 
bre Virgen (The Male Virgin), La Culpa la Tuvo el Otro 
(The Other One’s Fault), all originally stage plays except 
El Hombre Virgen. Finally a tall, plainly dressed man 
clumped into the room. He gave me a friendly, tired 
smile and apologized for the delay. 

“If I had not been an actor?” He mulled over my 
first question. “I would have liked astronomy. It’s not 
exactly my hobby,” he added, “but I enjoy it. Just to 
think of the stars piques my curiosity. How should I say 
it? I travel to Europe or to the United States, but the 
possibility of going back doesn’t excite me at all. 1 know 
what’s going to happen; it’s an open game with all the 
cards face up on the table. To put it another way, | 
could take my automobile apart in one week and re- 
assemble it in ten years; I’m sure I could. But how can 
you penetrate the fantastic world of the stars? And if 
you succeed, what will you find there? Yes, I would have 
liked it, but I'll never be an astronomer. I’m no good at 
mathematics. But the world of the stars, of the real ones” 
—he laughed—“attracts me. There’s something mystical 
and religious about it.” 

I asked about the assorted paintings and ceramics that 
complemented the modern décor of the living room. 
“After the theater my favorite art is painting,” Sandrini 
explained, “though I do not favor any particular painter 
or style. I like what I like. I acquire a painting when the 
subject is pleasant, or if I like its coloring, or consider 
it well drawn. That is why next to an almost photographic 
painting you'll see others in a freer or bolder style. I also 
enjoy modern music, jazz in particular.” 

We lighted cigarettes. Sandrini is a chain-smoker. 

“I’ve heard jazz in its birthplace,” he went on. “I’ve 
made eight trips to the United States. It’s a wonderful 
country, sometimes misunderstood—for which the Amer- 
icans themselves are to blame. A few days ago we saw 
the movie Rebel Without a Cause, and I enjoyed the 
direction and James Dean’s performance, but not the 
story. It struck me as somehow untrue and extremely un- 
pleasant. It’s a commercial film written by a grown-up, 
probably bored with himself, who in his eagerness to 
belittle youth makes them say and do morbid things. The 
boys in that picture belong in a reformatory and do not 
represent the situation as it exists in the United States. 
Rebel Without a Cause will do great harm to youth. | 
know that ‘film experts,’ those who because they ‘know’ 
so much theory ignore man and the significance of the 
medium, will applaud the deplorable Freudi:n touch in 
some of its scenes. What sre they after? What's their 
purpose? I'd rather not think about it; it is really dis- 
gusting.” This was the only time in our conversation that 
Sandrini raised his voice and expressed harsh opinions. 

“I have a basic faith in U.S. movies,” he explained. 
“None are better. There are some bad ones, but in the 
long run most are top quality and are well made. Swedish 


Older daughter Malvina is three. 


movies? They are absurd, meaningless combinations of 
things—like lobsters with sugar. | recall that after seeing 
Salka Valka 1 told a group of self-styled experts that 
Swedish films had taken the wrong path. Fortunately, I 
was backed up by the eminent Leo Joanon, who directed 
the French film Le Défroqué, starring Pierre Fresnay. 
That.is a great movie if I have ever seen one! The Italian 
pictures don’t appeal to me. La Strada? Just a good film, 
nothing more.” 

When I pressed him for amplification of his views on 
foreign films, Sandrini begged off. “I make movies, but 
I’m no critic. 1 can only give you my personal reactions 
—what I like or dislike—just as any fan would. Let’s 
leave the analysis to the professional critics.” But he did 
express these movie preferences: 

The world’s best comedian and also his favorite: 
Charlie Chaplin. 

The best films he has seen: City Lights, by Chaplin, 
and Fantasia, by Walt Disney. 

Favorite directors: D. W. Griffith, Elia Kazan. and 
Walt Disney. He believes that they have made the most 
original contributions to the development of moving pic- 
tures and that without them the art of movie-making 
might have been different or its evolution might have 
been delayed. Personally, he would like to be directed by 
Frank Capra, whose style and human touch in handling 
dramatic situations coincide with his views on the matter. 

“I believe,” he summed up, “that of what has been 
seen up to now, three names will pass into the fundamen- 
tal history of the movies: Chaplin, Disney, and Garbo.” 

And what does he like to read? “I prefer the play- 
wrights. My favorites are Fernand Crommelynck, Ten- 
nessee Williams, Arthur Miller—and of course the clas- 
sics, which are especially meant to be read. For instance, 
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it is very dificult—and expensive—to stage Shakespeare 
authentically. In Paris I’ve seen the classics performed 
by the state-subsidized Comédie Francaise. That’s one of 


El Diamante del Maharaja (The Maharajah’s Diamond) was early 
Sandrini hit 


In twenty-four-year-old film, Riachuelo, Sandrini had already 
developed his typical character 


Sandrini in scene from his latest movie, Fantoche (The Puppet) 


the few theaters where you don’t have to stand in line or 
reserve seats in advance. Such is the public’s taste. 

“A man’s preferences in reading matter change with 
the years. When I was a boy I read short stories; at 
seventeen I preferred poems, which I also wrote. Who 
doesn’t think he’s a poet at that age? Later, the classics 
and the moderns; but the literature of the theater, I re- 
peat, is my favorite. Don’t forget that I began my educa- 
tion on the stage. I have been around actors, footlights, 
and flying sets since the age of three.” 

Sandrini led me to see his still-unfinished office. Open- 
ing the door revealed an unsuspected phase of his talents. 
A pile of furniture was heaped in the center of the room. 
To one side an unfinished sofa, pieces of lumber, foam 
rubber, tools, and wood shavings. 

“I’m making my own furniture,” he said with quiet 
pride. “I also made the wood paneling and the book- 
shelves. I mend the girls’ toys. But my favorite hobby is 
working with precision machinery. It’s amusing and re- 
laxing. This skill is an important part of what I inherited 
from my father.” 

Sandrini paused to light a cigarette, exhaled a cloud of 
smoke, and looked at his hands: “Yes, from my father, 
to whom I owe my start in the theater.” 

Sandrini’s father was an actor who played a variety of 
roles in such traditional Argentine plays as Flor de Du- 
razno (Peach Blossom) and Justicia de Antano (Old-time 
Justice), both by Belisario Roldan, with the companies 
of Pepe Podesta and Camila Quiroga, two illustricus 
names in the history of the Argentine theater. When Luis 
and his brothers reached school age, he gave up traveling 
with the theater and settled in San Pedro, in Buenos 
Aires Province, and became a shipwright. “That’s how 
I grew accustomed to the smell of wood,” Sandrini told 
me, smiling. “Later on I had an opportunity to apply my 
experience every day, assembling and setting up stage 
sets.” Luis made his debut in amateur theatricals in San 
Pedro at seventeen. At twenty he joined the Reinaldi 
Circus in the capital as an ordinary clown, and later he 
became a top performer in that department. Eventually he 
took over the direction of the dramatic show. It is worth 
noting that in those days the Argentine circus consisted 
of two parts: first, the ring common to circuses all over 
the world; second, a dramatic group that staged plays. 

From the circus the next step was the theater. He 
joined the troupe of Enrique Muifio and Elias Alippi. 
These two actors developed a genre that pictured the life 
of the Buenos Airés petty bourgeoisie and lower classes, 
treating them with the sentimentality so dear to the Argen- 
tines. They used colorful types: the immigrant, who is 
still conspicuous in a country well known for its assimila- 
tion of foreigners; the tough braggart, who is disappear- 
ing from the scene; and the “neighborhood kid,” a mix- 
ture of artlessness and arrogance, dreams and malice. A 
comic-sentimental variation of this last, by the way, is 
the character that Sandrini exploited and gradually 
developed. 

“My first role with Muifo-Alippi was in Los Tres Be- 
rretines, by Darthes and Damel, which was a hit around 
nineteen-thirty or thirty-one. Later I played the part in a 
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movie, and today, after twenty years, people still flock 
to see it. | wouldn’t be surprised if it is shown every day 
in some Buenos Aires movie-house. Alippi was the first 
good director | had. When I got to know him, I was 
struck by how much my feelings about the theater had 
altered in the past five years. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for Elias Alippi, and when I direct in the theater I do 
it the way he would have done. It has never failed me, 
even though times have changed, naturally.” 

We paused to take some pictures, then Sandrini under- 
lined his previous comments in one sentence: “Maturity 
is a fact. At sixteen I thought I could do anything. In 
the circus | widened my horizons still more, with Alippi 
I learned to specialize, and now I feel I can play only 
certain parts.” 

Every man—no matter what he does—has a secret 
yearning to satisfy some long-standing professional ambi- 
tion. Usually he never has the chance. What special story 
would Sandrini like to do on the stage? 

“The Passion Play,” he answered without hesitation. 
“But | know that I'll never make it. My looks are a handi- 
cap. | can’t do what the public doesn’t expect of me. But 
| have thought a lot about it. I'd be a modern Jesus who 
walks down Fifth Avenue and makes speeches in Parlia- 
ment.” 

When he talks about what he wants to do, Sandrini 
always mentions the stage first. 

“I feel more at home in the theater than in the movies. 
I like to direct, but not to act and direct at the same time. 
I’ve only directed one movie: Cuando los Duendes Cazan 
Perdices. Considering it as a first effort, I am satisfied, 
though of course it has its faults.” 

Comedy is a difficult genre, in which many are called 
but few are chosen. It is a tempting though untrustworthy 


Actor enjoys puttering in garden, making furniture, repairing 
children’s toys 
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specialty. Success is crowned by thunderous applause and 
riotous laughter, often short-lived. And few comedians 
are remembered by the people they made laugh. We do 
not know whether Sandrini will live in the memory of 
the public, but we cannot overlook his unparalleled 
success. 

“It was my lot to become a comedian,” he says, half 
smiling, “in this country of gloomy people where men 
cry even when they sing. This is a melancholy nation, 
and I made up my mind that I would make it laugh.” 

Taking full advantage of the dramatic possibilities of 
his own face, he dressed up the sentimental line with his 
special kind of humor, a humor that does not rely on 
“gags” but is built up out of little gestures and shadings 
and seeming naiveté. He also endowed his stock character 
with idealism, kindness, and a sense of justice. In short, 
he is the typical “neighborhood kid”—simple, sad, and, 
paradoxically, optimistic. The comic spark Sandrini gives 
it makes the character somewhat quixotic. When the gibes 
of the smug and satisfied oppress him, he tilts with the 
windmills, ready to right wrongs. With a look, a sharp 
retort, he puts a boor or a snob in his place, wins justice 
for the dispossessed, or vindicates a “good mother” or 
any fair cause. 

It is not surprising, then, that when I asked him who 
was his favorite hero in history or fiction, he replied: 
“Don Quixote. To me, the Quixote is a sort of way of life, 
and we all tend toward it to some degree.” 

Sandrini’s “type” made its debut in Los Tres Berre- 
tines. He has never resorted to the use of disguises or 
other external means of characterization. His identity goes 
much deeper, it is rooted in himself. It has often been 
said that Sandrini exploits a physical handicap to be 
funny—that he stutters to get laughs. I think not. His 
art is something much more subtle. The misconception 
arises from the way he talks, which is part and parcel of 
the character he has created. Sandrini wavers verbally 
between the straight version of what he has to say and a 
metaphorical one he uses in order to be gentler, not to 
hurt, or to stress a point. He shifts unexpectedly from 
one style to the other, and to the unaccustomed ear it 
may sound as if he stuttered or had difficulty in express- 
ing himself. 

He says: “I’m no born comedian. I have to hunt for 
what is comic. I don’t know why I’m funny. Of course, | 
enjoy success, the kind you win by making good in every 
scene. It is a perpetual challenge.” 

Sandrini the man is obviously no comedian. A conver- 
sation with him is serious though easy, occasionally 
sparked by his subtle humor but never hilarious. Often 
he refers to himself in an ironical vein. He is not in- 
different toward his fellow men; on the contrary, he has 
strong opinions on political and social questions. This 
was the last comment I drew from him: “I think the most 
important date in history is the day the first atomic bomb 
was exploded. That act, putting other issues aside, marked 
a change in the world, a change that will lead us toward 
something unknown. Until that day man lived in this 
world. Since then he has begun to live in the super- 
natural. The world will change entirely.” @ @ @ 
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Down river with a load of oil 


CHARLES R. WICKE photographs by the author 


DEEP WITHIN the forest of the Amazon, near Pucallpa in 
Peru, oil derricks rise to challenge the jungle’s giant 
trees. The steady sound of pumping is heard above the 
screaming of rainbow-colored macaws and the chattering 
of playful monkeys. 

Up tiny tributaries of the Amazon, bearded geologists 
paddle in dugout canoes. They map the unmapped, mark- 


year studying in Peru on a Buenos Aires Convention scholarship, 
took this trip to observe life along the Amazon. 


ing the rock outcroppings, they chip off samples, and then 
they move on. 

“This is no oil boom,” explained Mr. Hermann Augus- 
tin, a naturalized Peruvian of German origin in charge 
of Ganso Azul field operations. This U.S.-owned com- 
pany is the only one actually bringing commercial quanti- 
ties of oil out of the ground in the Amazon region— 
262.413 barrels in 1955. “In fact, the Amazon needs 
more oil than is now being produced here. There are 
enough refineries, though. Ganso Azul has a small one 
at Pucallpa, the Peruvian Government has one in Iquitos, 
and Brazil has a large one in Manaus.” 


Steel cables lash four oil barges to the Reina del Amazonas (background), which pushes them down river to refinery at Manaus 
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Barges stretch 150 yards in front of Reina, which measures 103 feet from bow to stern 


Fuel, I learned, is even more important for the river 
craft that ply both the Amazon and its countless tribu- 
taries than for the cars, trucks, and industries of Ama- 
zonian cities. It seems that the outboard motor has revolu- 
tionized life along the river. Everyone who can afford 
one has one. But before oil was discovered in the Amazon 
Valley and refineries were built, transportation costs 
made gasoline prohibitively expensive for many. 

Mr. Augustin continued, “Unfortunately for Brazil, 
much of the crude oil for the Manaus refinery has to 
come by tanker all the way around the coast from Vene- 
zuela and up the Amazon. The Brazilian Government is 
exploring in the Manaus area and has hit oil, but not in 
commercial volume.” 

As Mr. Augustin spoke, he offered me a glass of cold 
beer from behind the bar of La Reina del Amazonas (The 
Amazon Queen), the most beautiful ship on the river 
today. On both sides of us, through high, slanted picture 
windows, I could see the banks slipping by. Ahead glided 
four massive barges loaded with crude at Pucallpa (which 
is on the Ucayali, one of the Amazon’s main tributaries) 
and destined for Manaus, Brazil. I felt the throbbing of 
the Reina’s twin diesel engines—1,800 horse-power worth 
—that thrust us ahead through the swift muddy river. 
I was a special guest: the Reina does not offer regular 
passenger service, because her cargo is too dangerous. 
Though falling under the humble classification of “push- 
boat,” the Reina, owned by Ganso Azul, was every welded 
seam a regal ship. Her interiors, for example, were done 
by a leading decorator in Houston, Texas. The décor of 
the combination bar, lounge, and library where I sat 
was restrained and pleasant. But what I liked best about 
the room was those windows. 
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Through them one occasionally saw a hut in a clearing 
on the bank. Here there were the broad emerald-green 
leaves of banana plants and the narrow ones of corn, 
several half-naked children, and a cow or two. Looking 
through binoculars at the settlers, I felt as if I were 
there with them. I thought of their isolation. Then I 
thought of the early settlers of my own country, the 
United States. 1 knew that these modern pioneers on the 
bank experienced many of the same feelings of loneliness, 
of carrying on a personal battle against the wilderness, 
as the pioneers of my country so long ago. 

Mr. Augustin must have been thinking about the 
United States, too, because he resumed, “This isn’t a bit 
like the Mississippi River. They have everything there— 
buoys, night markers, day markers, dredges, repair facili- 
ties. You can phone the army engineers on shore and 
they'll guarantee you, say, nine feet of water. That’s the 
word they use: guarantee. Here on the Amazon there is 
no one to phone, no buoys, no markers, not a single 
dredge, and only one floating drydock west of Manaus. 
On our last run we were held up three weeks waiting for 
that drydock. All we needed was to replace a broken 
propeller—a six-hour job. And just one dredge between 
Pucallpa and Iquitos would be enough to insure safe 
navigation ten months of the year on that half of our run.” 

Navigation, I later learned, was indeed the big problem 
in the transport operation. The Amazon, which takes its 
name from the female warriors of Greek mythology, has 
more in common with a bellicose woman than just the 
name. She is beautiful, but wild. Her curves are treacher- 
ous, her moods depend upon whims—stormy ones break 
when least expected. On my trip I witnessed many blind- 
ing rain squalls that appeared out of nowhere and just 
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as suddenly disappeared. Losing our bearings during one 
of these periods when visibility is practically zero could 
have been disastrous. Our river pilots, though, seemed to 
“feel” even when they could not see. Watching them 
work at night reinforced this impression. 

In the wheelhouse all was dark except for the slight 
ruddy glow of the compass light. No moon shone over 
the Amazon that night, yet we churned along at our nor- 
mal speed of ten knots. The pilot peered out into the 
darkness toward the nearer bank. A few minutes went 
by. Then he flicked a switch that turned on a searchlight 
on top of the cabin. Its powerful beam cut through the 
darkness ahead. The pilot reached up and played the 
light upon the bank, sweeping it from side to side. Then 
the beam rested on the bank for an instant. He had 
found his checkpoint. He glanced at the clock and snapped 
off the light. All was darkness again. We changed our 
course slightly and the light was not turned on again for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Then the process was repeated. All 
through the black night the pilot accurately guided his 
ship. How does he see? How does a cat see? 

The Amazon pilots have no printed maps or charts. 
The course of the river changes so frequently that a 
permanent map would be useless. So they make their 
own, in pencil, on numerous sheets of paper. On each 
trip they erase some of the lines and add new ones. The 
river never rests, nor does the pilot. 

Basically, the pilot’s problem is to keep his ship in 
the deepest part of the river at all times. Many factors 
help him to divine where the channel is. One of the 
Reina’s three pilots explained some of them to me one 
sunny afternoon just before he went on duty. “The thing 
that helps us the most,” he said, “is that the Amazon is 


always twisting. The straight parts are the dangerous 
ones. You'll notice that the curves always present the 
same configuration. On the outside of the curve is a high 
vertical bank cut by the river. On the inside of the curve, 
where the flow is much slower, the mud from the river 
has formed a gradual slope.” Just then the ship changed 
her course and we headed toward the other side. The 
pilot said, “Since the curve of the river has altered now, 
we have to change over, too, always staying near the 
outside of the curve where the flow is swiftest and the 
water, therefore, the deepest.” 

The next afternoon at about five o'clock, I had occa- 
sion to remember that phrase: “The straight parts are 
the dangerous ones.” As I sat in the lounge reading, I 
looked up from my book and saw that the banks were 
not drifting by as usual. We had come to a complete stop, 
so gently that I had scarcely noticed it. Then I felt the 
engines reverse and the whole ship shudder with their 
full power. We did not move. We were stuck fast. I went 
out on deck to watch, but there was nothing to see: just 
the current rushing past us. Then I noticed that we were 
on a straight stretch of the river. 

Though the reversed engines were tugging with all 
their diesel power, we remained stationary. By now one 
of the crew members was taking soundings along the 
outer edge of the barges. The barges needed ten feet of 
water; the one farthest out on the left had ahead of it 
only six. The deck crew came forward, called by three 
blasts from the Reina’s horn, leaving naps, card games, 
or conversation behind. Their first task was to unleash 
the Reina del Amazonas from her barges. Hawser reels 
spun with a clicking noise and wire cables were drawn 
across steel decks by gloved hands and powerful arms. 
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Vanaus water front is lined by “floating city” of houses and shops 
built on balsa-wood barges 


Once untied, the Reina made for the trouble spot at the 
front end of the barges. Easing up to it, she came to a 
halt and then churned her propellers, stirring up the mud 
as if in a giant electric mixer. The water convulsed and 
foamed, but the barges did not move. The Reina shifted 
position and tried again, to no avail. Back to her original 
location she went and the deck crew made her fast again. 
Then the two nearer barges were unleashed from their 
companions. The Reina reversed her engines and the two 
barges were free. Then she pushed them over to the 
bank. Mr. Augustin, who was also observing all this, 
optimistically remarked, “One thing the Amazon has 
more of than the Mississippi is mooring posts. Here we 
have millions of trees to choose from.” 

As he spoke, one of the crewmen at the far end of the 
barges was jumping ashore. A rope was tossed to him 
and he plodded up the bank pulling it. Others came to 
his aid and together they pulled a steel cable up the bank 
and made it. fast to a tree. This left two barges in mid- 
river, so back we went for them. Another was detached 
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and moored in the same manner as the first ones. “That’s 
the advantage of barges over a tanker,” said Mr. Augus- 
tin. “On a tanker all of you would be stuck, but this way 
only a part of you is.” 

Despite the manifold efforts of the deck crew and all 
the power of the Reina, the last barge proved impossible 
to move. It stood immobile in mid-river; 225 feet long, 
38 feet wide, and carrying twelve thousand barrels of oil. 
For nine arduous hours the crew had labored without 
respite. Over and over again they had made the Reina 
fast to a likely spot on the barge, only to have to untie 
her when the barge refused to budge. Finally, at 2:00 
A.M., it was decided to abandon the struggle until morn- 
ing. 

While the crew slept an exhausted sleep, the warrior- 
woman-of-a-river that had defeated them heaved her 
mighty bosom and released her prisoner. Perhaps it had 
rained heavily in some tributary. 

Fortunately, the rest of the trip was made without 
similar mishap. We did have to moor the barges to the 
bank again, however. This occurred during the rather 
complicated machinery of crossing the Peruvian-Brazilian 
border. First, though, we had to stop at Ramon Castilla 
to clear our cargo with the local Peruvian authorities. 
Captain Bruner, the ship’s master, took ashore a briefcase 
full of papers to be stamped and signed. | myself received 
another passport stamp besides the one I had got when I 
boarded the Reina at Iquitos. From Ramon Castilla one 
could see parts of three countries: across the river from 
Peruvian territory stood the Colombian town of Leticia, 
with a white marker separating it from Brazil. 

Leaving Ramon Castilla, we traveled a few more miles 
from the Amazon to the mouth of the Javari River. There 
the Reina left her brood of barges and charged up the 
Javari alone to the Brazilian frontier town of Benjamin 
Constant. Night had fallen as we tied up at Benjamin 


Because they are coul, pajamas are unofficial uniform among 
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Constant, and above the steady put-putting of the town’s 
generator we could hear a loud-speaker blaring music 
for a public dance. While the Captain again took his 
briefcase ashore, this time for the stamps and signatures 
of the Brazilian authorities, some of the crew members. 
freshly showered and in stiff, newly ironed cottons, at- 
tended the dance. Other crewmen busied themselves with 
the unloading of some furniture, brought from Iquitos 
for the new Peruvian Consul at Benjamin Constant. No 
one seemed to be around to accept it, and when we left 
at two o’clock in the morning it was still there on the 
bank: a table surrounded by four wicker chairs, as if 
waiting for four lovely ladies and a silver tea service. 

A new passenger came aboard at Benjamin Constant: 
a Brazilian customs agent. His job, I learned, was to 
prevent any illegal trading between Benjamin Constant 
and Manaus. Although the Amazon is an international 
waterway, if a ship intends to stop at some Brazilian port 
on the way down river she must have an agent aboard. 

The days between Benjamin Constant and Manaus 
passed rapidly. I was sorry to think of such a pleasant 
trip coming to an end. | spent the days reading books 
about the Amazon in the ship’s library. Then, early one 
morning, the brown, muddy water of the Amazon gave 
way to the inky water of the Rio Negro as the Reina 
turned off for Manaus. We passed the city on our way to 
the refinery a bit beyond. Many of Manaus’ citizens, | 
observed, live directly on the water. Not only their houses 
but their stores float on balsa-wood barges. Boats func- 
tion in this section as automobiles do elsewhere, and the 
traffic is heavy. One small boat I saw coming into town 
was propelled in a novel manner. In its center, as if 
growing there, rose a tree; this functioned as a sail, and 
the three men sitting in its shade used their paddles 
merely for guiding the boat. 

The gleaming silver storage tanks and cracking towers 


Journey’s end: oil is fed to pipe running up river bank 


is needed only jor steering 


of the refinery soon came into view high up on the river 
bank. On the Reina’s bridge the Captain, pajama-clad, 
took over. He eased the barges gracefully alongside the 
refinery’s floating dock and the two-week trip from 
Pucallpa had ended. 

Helmeted Brazilian refinery workers hopped aboard 
the barges. Immediately they began to connect the huge 
hoses that would suck up our precious black cargo: oil 
for the Amazon. I knew that both the present economy 
and the future progress of the Amazon region depend in 
large measure upon such pioneering operations as the 


Reina’s long voyage on the tortuous, treacherous Amazon. 
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nothing sacred 


THE IRREVERENT CuBANs delight in seeing golden idols 
toppled, in taking a worm’s-eye view of the universe, in 
giving pomposity a hotfoot. Naturally, they have pro- 
duced a disproportionate number of cartoonists. Many 
newspapers employ two or more, who wield enormous 
political influence, and internationally circulated Cuban 
magazines such as Bohemia and Carteles have made them 
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known throughout Latin America. Perhaps the most 
famous is Juan David, who works for the newspaper 
El Pais as well as for Bohemia. A big, boisterous man of 
forty-five, the self-taught David also teaches at a jour- 
nalism school, has exhibited in half a dozen American 
countries and Spain, and to nobody’s surprise carries off 
first prize at most of the cartoon shows in which he par- 
ticipates. When the cartoonists organized themselves in 
1949 into the Cuban Caricaturists’ Association, he was 
elected its first president. 

The Association’s membership ranges from Conrado 
Massaguer, at sixty-eight the “grand old man” of Cuban 
caricature, down to fourteen-year-old Gilberto Pérez. 
Massaguer, who is honorary president of the Association, 
has edited too many publications and won too many 
awards to list and is now receiving national homage on 
his golden anniversary as a cartoonist. Young Pérez, a 
third-year secondary-school student and a contributor to 
the Cuban review Zig-Zag, already has a second prize for 
personal caricature to his credit. At least one member of 
the Association, Enrique Arias, keeps up a full-time career 
in another field—he belongs to the Havana Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Besides sponsoring group shows in various parts of 
the country, the Association holds an annual salon in 
Havana. This event always draws tremendous and knowl- 
edgeable crowds. Recently, in cooperation with the Cuban 
National Institute of Culture, the Association arranged a 
show at the Pan American Union, its first outside Cuba. 
On these pages are some of the thirty-three works by 
twenty cartoonists that appeared in the exhibition. @ @ @ 


Clockwise from bottom of page 20: Herbert Hoover, drawn during his 


presidency by Conrado Massaguer; High Fidelity, by Fresquito Fresquet; 
Ernest Hemingway, by Juan David; Eleanor Roosevelt, by Antonio Rubio; 
Ike, by Carlos Mestre; Drawing, by José L. Diaz de Villegas; Igor Stravinsky, 
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a short story by KENYON COLEMAN 4 
illustrations by STEPHEN KRAFT | Uj 


THE OLD Lapy sat alone at her table in the small barroom 
of a remote airfield in the lowlands of eastern Bolivia, 
reading, seemingly unaware of the people around her. 
Once in a while, though, the half-dozen men would glance 
at her. The dice players would interrupt their talking and 
drinking, stop rolling dice from sweat-stained cups of 
tooled leather, and whisper among themselves in puzzled 
fashion. Then they would take up their game again, their 
talk, their warm beer. The old lady read on. 

Sometimes she put aside her paper-bound mystery 
translation to gaze at the wall across the room. She was 
quiet, unassuming, pleasant-looking—a North American 
of perhaps sixty, small, thin, with a long nose and glasses; 
her thick, heavy gray hair was piled high on her head, as 
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if to increase her height. On her table, as on those of a 
few other lone travelers, stood a large bottle—almost 
quart size—of warm beer; the group of dice players in 
the corner, all airport employees, sat over a single bottle. 
“Good evening, ma’am,” said a newcomer in Spanish. 
The old lady looked up, her large eyes friendly, and re- 
plied in the same language, smiling. She read a while 
longer and then, finishing her beer, went to dinner. 
Everyone watched her leave, impressed with her dignity 
and poise. As if at a signal, the vigorous disputing of 
points, the rattling of dice, the slamming down of dice 
cups died out, and the room was strangely silent, but only 
for a moment. 

“That old lady is incredible,” remarked one of the 


players. “She has been here such a long time, | mean.” 

“So she has,” said another. “I wonder why she doesn’t 
go to the capital, or to Argentina.” 

“Somewhere, anyway. It’s strange.” 

They all agreed, each man shaking his head and click- 
ing his tongue. Then one ordered a fresh bottle of warm 
beer and glasses for the group. The dice were rattled, a 
leather cup was slammed on the table top. 

In such a remote place as this, a person soon learns 
about his companions. The next day I found out about 
the old lady, or something about her. 

The old lady had been two weeks at the airport. Like 
the few other travelers there, she was staying at the 
rambling, one-story, wooden hotel built by the air line 
because there is no suitable hotel in the town itself, miles 
away. They had assumed that she was making a connec- 
tion: her ticket showed that she was on her way to Peru. 
There are always a few people waiting at this oasis, 
travelers who are here not because they want to be or 
because they have business in the town but only to change 
planes; they stay several days and then are gone, re- 
placed by others. All except the old lady. Her connecting 
airplane had come; it was her connection, there was no 
doubt about it. But she had not taken it. “I shall wait for 
another,” she had said. The people of the airport and 
the hotel had shown polite surprise, and later they had 
exchanged their different versions of the story. The wait- 
ing travelers had also discussed it; there was something 
unusual about it, and, anyway, there is little but talk to 
occupy a person in this place of desolation and wind. A 
second airplane had come, and had gone on without the 
old lady. Then she had asked for another room, one 
farther from the noisy kitchen. It had been given to her, 
a duplicate of the first: sink, bureau, double-decked metal 
beds with straw-filled mattresses and pillows, and other 
simple necessities. The hotel people had grown fond of 
their guest by that time, and so they cleaned her room 
each morning, a thing they rarely do, thinking most 
travelers do not object to sand on the floor and in the 
sinks and the bureau drawers. She had not taken the 
third airplane. As before, she puttered about, wandering 
in the tall grass that grows over much of the place, or 
scuffing through the sand that is everywhere else, or 
sometimes leaning on the flimsy railing of the porch and 
looking across the field to the green woods beyond. And 
every evening at five o'clock she had gone to the bar, 
they told me, for a large bottle of warm beer. Her ticket 
had been re-examined from time to time, but only as a 
formality; the ticket was in order, though it bore no date. 
She could have taken the airplane I came on, but she 
let it go by. 

On my second evening, the old lady was in the bar as 
usual, about five o’clock, sitting at the same table as 
before, reading her mystery story. She looked much like 


KENYON COLEMAN based this story on an incident he witnessed 
while returning in roundabout fashion to the United States from 
Brazil, where he worked for some years in a bank. He is now a 
freelance writer living in Washington, D.C. steEPHEN KRAFT is a 
Washington designer and illustrator. 
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a vacationing traveler, her inconspicuous tan dress 
brightened by a gay striped Bolivian shawl over the 
shoulders; on her feet she wore rope-soled alpargatas, 
and she moved her toes inside them now and then, push- 
ing up the soft blue canvas and letting it sink back. When 
she stared at the wall across the room, as she often did, 
her mystery book laid aside, she tapped her long, thin 
fingers on the table or twisted her wedding ring round 
and round. Every so often she smiled, a sad smile directed 
at nothing, a smile that did little to raise the corners of 
her tired mouth. People coming in said, “Good evening, 
ma’am,” or nodded to her, and she always replied 
pleasantly, in Spanish. When she finished her warm beer, 
she went to dinner. 

“Fantastic!” observed the passenger agent. He put 
down his dice cup and smoked thoughtfully. “Perhaps we 
should report this to the general management, in the 
capital.” 

“No,” said another. “It’s not our business how long 
she stays. We do not understand, but ” He shook his 
head, perplexed. 

On my third day I rode to the small town in the cab 
of the airport’s old truck—a rough ride of several miles 
over a road of dirt and sand. The old lady went too. It 
was her first time, the driver told me. We rode in silence, 
except for the rattling and banging of the truck; and the 
old lady stared out the window or brushed blown sand 
off her tweed skirt. 

The driver left us by the larger of the town’s two 
cantinas, a place with many small tables and chairs, 
bottles of orange soda, and a blaring nickelodeon. A 
postman on a donkey was delivering mail in front, calling 
out names, handing down letters. The old lady watched 
him, amused, perhaps, but saying nothing, showing noth- 
ing. The streets of this small town are unpaved, mere 
rutted lanes of drifted sand between centuries-old side- 
walks of cracked and broken stone slabs; the men pull up 
their trouser legs when crossing these streets, and those 
women who have shoes carry them in hand most of the 
time. The old lady noticed this, for she glanced down at 
her heavy walking shoes; but she did not take them off. 
She tied a kerchief over her head, quite a task with the 
wind snatching at the corners of the cloth. About us as 
we stood there tooted the horns of a dozen or fifteen 
battered touring cars that passed time and time again, it 
seemed, through the intersection at the center of town, 
always the same cars. The town’s policeman, trim in 
starched khaki though barefoot, blew shrill blasts of his 
whistle at them, looked carefully around, and then di- 
rected the cars as he thought best regardless of the 
drivers’ signals. The old lady watched this when she 
finished with the kerchief, but with a strange look in her 
eyes as if she were seeing things far away. I said some- 
thing about the scene; she smiled sadly and walked off 
through the sand toward the crumbling stone market. 
Later I saw her strolling about under the bent palm trees 
in the plaza, paying no attention to the shrieking wind 
or to the stinging sand it carried. 

At five o’clock the old lady came into the small bar- 
room of the airport. But for half an hour or more the 
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bottle of warm beer stood untouched on the table. 

“Good evening, ma’am.” 

The old lady seemed not to hear at first; by the time 
she did reply, the man was already seated and shaking 
dice from a leather cup. She looked at her beer. She 
opened her mystery book, a new translation bought in the 
town, but did not read it. She drummed her fingers on 
the table, she twisted her ring round and round; she 
fingered her earrings, dangling metal earrings of Indian 
design. Instead of staring at the wall across the room, 
she glanced at the floor. at her table top, and once in a 
while at the low ceiling. 

The dice game fell quiet. The players, swarthy, mus- 
tachioed men, were looking at the old lady. 

“Our old lady has been into town, you know,” said one. 

“True. | wonder whether she liked it. Perhaps she will 
tell us some day.” 

“Who knows?” He shrugged slowly, lifting his shoul- 
ders almost to his ears. 

The dice rattled again. The old lady showed no sign 
of having heard. 

I went away to Oruro and Potosi. When I returned to 
the airport of the small town, I found that the old lady 
was still there. By then the men of the airport and the 
hotel knew me, and I talked with them. Or I listened, for 
they did most of the talking, and about the old lady. 
She had not yet come to the bar; it was before five 
o'clock. The men vied with one another to tell about her: 
. says little . . . no one understands . . .” 
. very agreeable . . .” . seems afraid to leave... . 
We talked also of politics and of soccer games, for they 
are important, but our conversation always came back 
to the old lady. 

“La Paz—has she been there?” I asked. 

Last year, they said. 

“And Cochabamba?” 

“Cochabamba, too. But, you see, she has told us only 
part of this; we learned the rest ourselves.” He spoke 
quickly, overriding the others, gesturing wildly. The 
chambermaid had discovered photographs among the old 
lady’s belongings, he explained, and though the girl did 
not know where they had been taken she mentioned them, 
describing them, even showed some of them to other 
people, and so in time a great many had been identified. 
Then there were postcards bought in Chile, a baggage 
sticker advertising a Paraguayan hotel, a sweater from a 
shop on the Rua do Ouvidor in Rio de Janeiro. 

The others were getting impatient. 

“Amazing that she only ” broke in one. 

“Such places she has been to, and now she stays here 
in this 

The men snapped their fingers for attention, or 
thumped on the table, or hissed loudly. 

“Argentina, she has been there,” almost shouted a 
radioman. “I saw a scrap of a poster is 

“Psis! Listen!” interrupted the plane dispatcher. 
“Ecuador. Did you know she has been there? In her 
room is a tagua-nut carving, a small head of an Indian, 
made near Quito or Riobamba.” He measured air with 
his fingers to show the size of the carving, and distorted 
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his face to give an idea of its expression. 

“But,” observed the hotel manager, when the others 
sat back to think whether they had forgotten anything, 
“why doesn’t she go away? She is unhappy, I think, and 
our little town can only sadden her more.” He looked 
around the group; everyone nodded, as though the idea 
were his. 

An airplane came the next day, but the old lady did 
not take it. She had been a month and a half at the 
airport. When the big airplane droned away into the west 
she was drying her hair in the sun and tracing designs 
in the sand with her toe. She did not trouble even to 
look up at it. 

The small bar was crowded that evening. An airplane 
from Paraguay had been held on the field for repairs; its 
complaining passengers, not sure where in Bolivia they 
were, or whether they were in Bolivia at all, gathered to 
discuss their plight. I sat at the old lady’s table. We began 
talking, in English. 

The others went to dinner after a while. But the old 
lady seemed to want no dinner, to want only to talk; and 
her manner made me forget my own meal. Something 
was forcing her to talk; she looked weary, her hands 
nervously clasped now on the table and now in her lap, 
and from time to time her voice broke a little. She sipped 
her beer slowly, barely wetting her lips, as if that bottle 
of warm beer had to last forever. Absorbed as I was, I 
forgot my beer as I had forgotten dinner. 

Her South American trip was to have taken only six 
months, with visits to a few northern countries, but it 
had become a long trip, and she had been over much of 
the continent. She told of these places and of things she 
had seen, and showed me her passport, nearly filled with 
the stampings and observations of a legion of consular 
officials. 

“Have you traveled on the Amazon River?” she asked 
pensively, and went on without waiting for an answer. 
“I had thought of somewhere along the Amazon as a 
pleasant place to die.” 

Die? But I had no time to wonder; she was talking 
again. 


“Today is the end of my third year of traveling about. 
Think of it, three years. But | can’t go on another year, 
sometimes I think not even another month. | want to 
scream when I come to a town now. I detest staying in 
hotels. And I can hardly bear to board a plane or a 
train. Always the same, day after day. But I must keep 
on with it, I suppose, unless I settle down in one of these 
places.” She sighed and took a sip of warm beer. “So I’m 
staying here a while, trying to decide what to do. But 
so far 96 

Why not go back to the States, I thought; but there 
was no time to suggest it. The old lady was talking on, 
speaking quickly. “—supposed to die.” Her eyes were 
moist, and they sparkled behind her glasses. She was pay- 
ing no attention to the airport men, back from dinner 
and ready for another dice game. She reached for my 
hand on the table, hesitated, drew back. “Six months the 
doctors said I had—only six months. And so I tried to 
make the best of it. | came on this trip, as | had always 
wanted to do. There were no close relatives, no children, 
no husband any longer; it was only good-by to a few 
friends, and leave. But I didn’t die, I didn’t. Oh, God!” 

The men had started their dice game, but had forgot- 
ten it, dice cups put aside. They were listening to the 
old lady, attracted by something in her voice—though 
she was speaking softly, and in English. 

“IT know I shall not die now, not for years at least. 
I won’t go back—even my friends think I’m dead now.” 
She caught my hand. Two tears ran down her cheeks, 
and dropped off. “The waiting is terrible. But what else 
can I do?” 

The men made no sound. The old lady got up sud- 
denly and walked out of the room, erect, her shoulders 
back, her gray head held proudly, almost defiantly. There 
was a soft sucking of teeth from those at the dice table. 
“Now we know, I think,” said one, in his own language. 
The others nodded; none of them understood more than 
a few English words. Their dice game was almost five 
minutes in getting started after that, the men saying 
nothing, only staring at the cups of tooled leather, cups 
discolored with much handling. @ @ @ 
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REVIEWING a recent chamber-music concert, in which 
Jesis Maria Sanroma and the Budapest String Quartet 
played an unhackneyed program that included Fauré and 
Bloch as well as Beethoven, Paul Hume of the Washing- 
ton Post made a comment that particularly delighted the 
Puerto Rican pianist. Besides lavishing adjectives on the 
performances, Mr. Hume wrote: “Since we have had 
little of this kind of music at the Library [of Congress], 
there was a real sense of newness in the fabric of sounds 
that met our ears. It was not long, however, before we 
had made the happy adjustment and could relax and 
enjoy the unusual pleasure. . . .” 

“Exactly, exactly!” cried the ebullient Sanroma, an 
apostle of modern music. “Unfamiliar music does require 
some effort on the part of the listener. It’s a small effort, 
and worth while, but many people are unwilling to make 
it. They limit themselves to the ‘classics,’ which after all 
were modern in their day. Children, now, have no tonic- 
and-dominant prejudices and will listen to anything on 
its own terms. Actually, there are only two kinds of 
music—good and bad.” 

Much of his readiness to appreciate new music Sanroma 
attributes to the late Serge Koussevitzky (“he had that 
effect on everyone who came in contact with him”), un- 
der whom he served for almost twenty years as official 
pianist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. This post was 
created by Koussevitzky when he became conductor of 
the orchestra in 1924, because he had brought with him 
many modern scores that employed the piano as an 
orchestral instrument. In addition, Sanroma—who had 
graduated from the New England Conservatory of Music 
and studied privately with Szumowska in Boston, Cortot 
in Paris, and Schnabel in Berlin—appeared with the 
orchestra more than a hundred times as soloist. “That’s 
a record, and it’s leaving out the Boston Pops altogether.” 
At various times during this period he gave recitals in 
all the major music centers of Europe and America, 
taught at the New England Conservatory and the sum- 
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mer school of the University of Puerto Rico, and par- 
ticipated in several music festivals. 

After thirty-four years in Boston, Sanroma took his 
wife and four daughters back to Puerto Rico to live in 
1951. He said: “I would have done it years ago if plane 
service had been what it is now. A concert anywhere at 
all is only another couple of hours away. I was very 
happy in Boston, but it was like this’—looking out the 
window at the chilly all-day downpour. From his home 
near San Juan in Caparra, which was founded by Ponce 
de Leén and is the oldest scttlement on the island, San- 
roma not only flies to engagements on the mainland and 
abroad but takes an active part in the local musical life. 
Annually, he presides over a series of concerts at the 
University of Puerto Rico, specializing in a different 
composer each year. He appeared at the 1957 Casals 
Festival and will play the Beethoven Emperor Concerto 
at this year’s. 

In 1955, invited to appear at the First Festival of Latin 
American Music, Sanroma added two discoveries to his 
many enthusiasms. One was the new amphitheater where 
it was held, in the hills above Caracas, which he has 
termed “an acoustical miracle.” The other was the Argen- 
tine composer-conductor Juan José Castro, who won the 
first prize with Corales Criollos. A piano concerto of 
Castro’s was also scheduled, and the composer chose 
Sanroma from a list of available soloists. “At that time,” 
confessed the pianist, “I had never heard of Castro, but 
if he had such faith in me I felt the least I could do was 
reciprocate. The concerto turned out to be a beautiful 
thing, one of the most brilliant in the repertoire. It was 
written at the time of the invasion of Belgium and has a 
powerful, tragic slow movement. Castro now conducts 
the Argentine National Symphony; he was called back to 
Buenos Aires from Rome by the musicians, when the 
Perén régime ended. He is a tremendous conductor—a 
first-class musician. 

“And Castro is not an isolated case. Buenos Aires has 
a fantastic musical life. There’s nothing like it anywhere 
else nowadays—not in New York, for instance. I can only 
compare it to pre-war Berlin. There are three or four 
symphony orchestras; an enormous amount of chamber 
music; a number of concert societies, whose programs 
are all broadcast; one of the finest opera companies in 
the world, producing many new works. Under Perén, a 
law was passed—it’s still in effect—requiring that one 
Argentine work be performed at every concert. There is 
a good deal of protest about it these days, but I believe 
it has a lot to do with the liveliness of the musical scene. 
It has given many talented musicians a chance to be 
heard, which is always the most difficult thing, and has 
meant that a foreign musician playing in Argentina must 
learn some of their works; then he introduces them to 
audiences abroad, as I have done with Castro and with 
Alberto Ginastera.” 

After Washington, Sanroma was off on a tour that 
would take him to New York, Massachusetts, Maine, Wis- 
consin, and Canada. It would be four months before he 
could settle down again with the sunshine and palm trees 


of Caparra.—B. VW. 
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PHILADELPHIA-LANCASTER ROAD MADE HISTORY 


MARK BOESCH 


In Tue UniTep States today there are some eleven hun- 
dred miles of smooth, well-graded, four-lane, divided 
turnpikes—the pride of a multi-billion-dollar highway 
network—traveled by sleek, two-hundred-horsepower 
automobiles, with posh motels just a carefully landscaped 
cloverleaf away. Yet in historic and economic significance 
these wonders of modern road-engineering skill cannot 
match a single sixty-two-mile turnpike that was built in 
Pennsylvania near the end of the eighteenth century at 
an unheard-of $7,500 per mile. Connecting Philadelphia 
and Lancaster, this was the country’s first all-weather 
road and its first important toll road—antedated only by 
the Little River Turnpike that ran westward from Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Because it tapped the interior wealth of 
Pennsylvania, the Lancaster Turnpike gave the Quaker 


MARK BoescH, a U.S. writer who specializes in historical themes, 
has written six books and numerous magazine articles and short 
stories. His latest book is about Yellowstone National Park, its 
history and development. 


State’s economy a tremendous lift and, equally impor- 
tant, helped to spur the pioneer movement in the expand- 
ing young nation. 

Long lines of colorful Conestoga wagons—painted 
blue, with vermilion sideboards—lumbered back and 
forth across the Lancaster road, bulging with tons of 
trade goods or farm produce. Each horse wore a Russian 
cockade of colored horsehair fixed in a brass socket on 
his forehead, and even the reins were scarlet, orange, 
green. Bells tied on the teams with gay ribbons gave rise 
to the expression “I'll be there with bells on.” 

Between sunup and sundown, a Conestoga might make 
twenty-five to thirty miles. Mail coaches, by changing 
horses frequently, sped along at a record twelve miles an 
hour. Until 1827, passengers traveled in open coaches 
that seated twenty people. The trip from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster took two days, and the fare was about $2.75 
(it now takes two hours by bus and costs $2.20). These 
“steamboats,” as they had been nicknamed, were then 
superseded by the more commodious Concord coaches, 
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Route of Turnpike is superimposed on 1792 map by Reading Howell 
I i & 


‘ the kind we see in Western movies. primitive thoroughfares had to be improved—bridges 
For some, the Lancaster Turnpike was only the first over the smaller streams, better fords through the larger 
lap of the journey. To go by stage to Pittsburgh (297 ones, and log roads through swampy areas—since the 
incredibly long miles from Philadelphia) took six days interior settlements that were not located on navigable 
and cost twenty dollars, with way expenses of seven waterways depended on them for their only contact with 
dollars. The same trip by wagon cost five dollars a civilization. 
hundredweight—passenger and property—and way ex- For Pennsylvania, the Alleghenies were a serious bar- 
eae penses ran to twelve dollars for twenty days. Many people rier to water transportation, which in those days was of 
rode the wagons, not only because it was cheaper but the utmost importance. Trails—and the packhorses that 
because they could carry more personal possessions with used them—were fast losing out in the competition, as 
them. canoes, keelboats, flatboats, barges, and, later, fast packet 
New road-building principles, recently learned by the boats carried tons of trade goods down the rivers in 
sre”. French engineer Tresaguet, were used on the Lancaster other regions. New York City, for example, was prosper- 
Turnpike. Of the total thirty-seven-foot width, twenty- ing. 
four feet were laid with carefully compacted stone. Well Early in 1791, the Society for Promoting the Improve- 
drained on each side, with fine bridges (including a ment of Roads and Inland Navigation was organized in 
three-arch marvel across Brandywine Creek), it was a far Pennsylvania. On April 13 of that year the State Legis- 
cry from the winding Indian trails that traders with lature approved an appropriation, proposed by the So- 
their pack animals and ordinary travelers had previously ciety, for construction of the Schuylkill-Susquehanna 

2 had to follow through forests and across mountains to Canal (unfinished until 1827, because public thinking 

eA get from settlement to settlement. subsequently turned to roads). The ultimate goal was to 

\ For decades the Kittanning Trail in the Allegheny capture for the Quaker State the inland-waterways trade ' 
: Mountains had been the main route for the traders who as far as the Great Lakes. Pittsburgh would be the port 

% worked the lucrative territories around York, Lancaster, of entry; but because of the rugged country that lay 

. and Chambersburg; the Highland Trail, a little farther between there and Philadelphia, the Society first had to 

+s south, penetrated the Monongahela country. The settlers concentrate on access roads for the waterways. 

: traded their furs and whisky—an early product of the The richest area in Pennsylvania was the Conestoga 
rich new land—for guns, ammunition, knives, kettles, Valley, with its lush wheat fields, sleek cattle and horses, 
tools, blankets, tobacco, and hatchets. Stock was driven and industrious German settlers who were eager for an 
to eastern markets over the same trails by the first Amer- outlet to the eastern seaboard. Somehow Lancaster, the 
ican cowboys, who appeared on the scene sooner than largest town in this section—the largest, in fact, in the 
most people realize. As traffic became heavier, these United States with no waterway connection—had to be 
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linked to Philadelphia. Following a plan that had first 
been introduced in England about 1665, the Society 
formed The Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike Road 
Company, which received its charter from the State 
Legislature on April 9, 1792. 

Opposition ran high, and Pennsylvania taverns were 
filled with bitter talk about the monopolistic character of 
the road company. The main objection was that it would 
control trade by restricting free passage. Moreover, 
people argued, the route would be laid out with no re- 
gard for land or barns standing in the way. 


Devil Dave Miller's tavern in Lancaster, named after Washington 


The road boosters pointed out that the right of emi- 
nent domain had been established as far back as 1639, 
when the General Court of Massachusetts had ordered 
each town to “lay out highways where they may be most 
convenient, notwithstanding any man’s property, or any 
corne ground. . . .” Nor was there anything new about 
toll roads. 

Of course not, but toll roads were wretched, the oppo- 
sition retorted. The companies were only after profits 
and did not spend a cent on maintenance. 

Ah, but this road would be different, the boosters pro- 


North Queen Street, Lancaster, in 1836 


Eagle Inn, seventeen miles from Philadelphia, was a favorite stop jor Conestoga wagons and stages. Drawing, around 1852 
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claimed. The State Legislature—not the company—would 
fix the tolls and also see to it that the road was kept up. 

Despite vociferous objections, the turnpike company 
soon collected $465,000—at that time the largest amount 
ever raised in the United States to improve transporta- 
tion—and the road was opened in December 1795. 

The name “turnpike” derives from the pikes, or poles, 
that were placed across these roads at regular intervals 
and turned aside to allow passage only after travelers 
had paid the tolls. At first there were nine pikes along 
the Lancaster road, but they were later relocated and 
increased to thirteen, in order to prevent “shun piking,” 
or bypassing the poles. At each pike the foot traveler 
paid two cents; a man with horse and carriage, ten 
cents. For twenty-five cents, a farmer could lead twenty 
head of stock over the smooth surface. The users con- 
sidered these bargain rates, and the small sums added up 
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Gentlemen of the 1890's stroll beside a section of the 
Philadelphia-Lancaster Turnpike 

to a profit that allowed the company to pay dividends 
of up to 15 per cent. 

The Lancaster Turnpike held up well, mainly because 
of the Conestogas, which seemed to have been designed 
especially for it. Four- to six-ton loads, or about a ton 
per horse, were borne on wheels with iron tires nearly 
a foot wide, which packed the stone down smoothly in- 
stead of cutting into the surface, as lighter, narrow- 
wheeled vehicles would have. Actually, these wagons had 
first been used in 1755 to haul supplies for Braddock’s 
disastrous campaign against the French who had moved 
into northwestern Pennsylvania from Canada. Subse- 
quently they served Washington’s forces during the Revo- 
lution. With their boat-shaped bodies and canoe-shaped 
bottoms, the Conestogas were the perfect answer to the 
Pennsylvania topography, since freight could be stowed 
much as in the hold of a seagoing ship. An added advan- 
tage was that the rear ends could be lifted out to simplify 
loading and unloading. 

Conestoga teamsters, a rough and ready lot, kept a 
firm grip on the reins as they walked alongside, rode one 


Signboard of the Three Crowns, in Lancaster County, was painted 
by Benjamin West ‘ 

of the horses, or perched on an adjustable seat called a 
“lazy-board” that hung precariously at the side of the 
wagon. Apparently, a constant stream of profanity was 
the only language their horses understood. Thriving on 
hard drinking and hard fighting, these wagoners ca- 
roused through many a night with a fiddle, a jug, and 
the company of tavern wenches, only to be on their way 
again early the next morning. About three thousand of 
them made their livelihood over the Lancaster Turnpike 
and connecting roads, and some of the taverns along the 
way catered to their trade. McGowan’s was typical of 
these. The barroom had a double chimney and fireplaces 
with fifteen feet of blazing hearth that spelled comfort 
and cheer to the weary teamsters. The walls were well 
bloodied from the many arguments settled there. Mc- 
Gowan let the blood stay—to advertise the popularity of 
his place. 

Passenger coaches made frequent stops at the numer- 
ous inns that lined the Lancaster road—one early writer 
lists sixty-six, but he probably included some within the 
limits of the terminal cities. So extraordinary were the 
bills of fare and accommodations that even the aristo- 
cratic British, who had come to find fault with a back- 
ward, upstart nation, wrote home in glowing terms about 
them. A breakfast menu might include fish, fowl, mutton, 
steak, waffles, johnnycakes, and an abundance of dairy 
and garden products. The buildings were well constructed 
and spacious, with floors polished to a high gloss for 
dancing. Rooms and linens were spotless; windows 
looked out on green rolling pastures, lush orchards, fields 
of corn and wheat, and lovely woodlands. 

Contrary to the custom in New England, where inns 
were usually named after their owners, Pennsylvania 
hostels took their names from their English counterparts. 
An old toast includes some of the better-known inns along 
the Lancaster road: “Here is to the Sorrel Horse that 
kicked the Unicorn, that made the Eagle fly; that scared 
the Lamb from under the Stage, for drinking the Spring 
House dry; that drove the Blue Ball under the Black 
Bear, and chased General Jackson all the way to Paoli.” 

Innkeepers, because they met travelers from all over 
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the world, were looked up to as men of prominence. In- 
deed, they were probably among the best-informed people 
in America, playing host as they did to Humboldt, Louis 
Philippe, Lafayette, Talleyrand, Adams, Jefferson, Web- 
ster, Clay, and countless others. 

One traveler, a canny young Scot who had come to 
America in 1770 and made his fortune, was so struck by 
the Lancaster Turnpike that when he returned to his na- 
tive land and became a road engineer—one of the most 
famous of all time—he applied, and improved on, the 
construction principles he had first observed in America. 
John Loudon McAdam used hard material like granite 
or basalt broken into pieces small enough to pass through 
an iron ring two and a half inches in diameter and then 
deposited evenly in a six- to twelve-inch-deep bed. With 
this enduring pavement, which bears his name, he gave 
Great Britain its first good roads. 

The Lancaster Turnpike started in Philadelphia along 
what is now Market Street and ran a little east of the 
Darby Road, today Woodland Avenue. It followed the 
west bank of the Schuylkill River, and two and a half 
miles beyond what was then the city limit it passed the 
famous old Rising Sun Inn, which later had an avenue 
named for it. Two miles farther along it joined what is 
now Wynnefield Avenue, and from there it continued 
westward through Paoli, Downingtown, Coatesville, Sads- 
buryville, and Gap into Lancaster. Today the Lincoln 
Highway, or U.S. 30, which was opened in 1913, follows 
much the same route. 


Anthony Wayne Inn in Merion Township still welcomes travelers 


Converging at Lancaster with various other roads from 
Virginia, the Carlisle and Chambersburg regions, the 
Alleghenies, and the upper Susquehanna country, the 
Turnpike brought to Philadelphia a trade that enriched 
everyone from businessmen to laborers and gave the 
Conestoga Valley farmers the market they needed. Also 
along this road came the wagons that were later to wend 
their way across prairies and mountains, as whole fami- 
lies, their belongings piled high, set out to build new 
homes and new lives. @ @ @ 


By 1909, much of the Turnpike, abandoned and overgrown with grass, looked like this 
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Grace Line’s new luxury liner, the Santa Paula, ready to slide 


down the ways at Newport News, Virginia 


Launching 
ship 


January 9 was one of those brilliant winter days. The 
snow-trimmed scaffolding of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company looked as if the weather- 
man had taken a hand in the decorations. Nine months 
to the day after keel-laying, the Grace Line’s shiny new 
luxury liner S.S. Santa Paula was ready to be christened. 

Since the previous morning, helmeted shipyard crews 
had been following a strict timetable of launching opera- 
tions, removing keel blocks forward and aft, greasing 
groundways, hauling off cribbings. Now the air rang 
with their rhythmic chant as they swung battering-rams 
to knock out the last shoring timbers. Like dancers in a 
ballet, groups of ten men each, to port and starboard, 
worked their way toward the ship’s prow. 

Promptly at half past eleven the wife of the Vice- 
President of the United States arrived with her two small 
daughters, Tricia and Julie. As sponsor, Mrs. Richard 
Nixon would send the ship down the ways. The band 
struck up the National Anthem. Afterward the president 
of the Grace Line introduced the Secretary General of 
the Organization of American States. 

Recalling the shipping line’s century of service, Secre- 
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tary General José Mora declared that the new ship was 
joining a “fleet that established the first American flag 
service between New York and the west coast of South 
America through the Panama Canal; the first service 
between the U.S. Gulf ports and the west coast of South 
America; the first through passenger service between 
New York and the west coast of Central America; and 
the first direct passenger service between California and 
Colombia. Now, I understand, the Grace Line will again 
pioneer by its application to operate a service from the 
Great Lakes. Also, it is introducing a new type of vessel 
into inter-American trade, equipped with removable cargo 
containers to facilitate loading and unloading.” 

Dr. Mora emphasized that the current multi-million- 
dollar fleet-replacement program presented a_port-im- 
provement challenge, for “we know that our ships spend 
more time in our ports than they do at sea.” During the 
past few years all maritime American republics have 
called in experts to make technical surveys of their chief 
ports. “Progress is not as rapid as we may wish, but the 
important thing is that something is being done about it.” 
The OAS, for its part, he said, created a Permanent 
Technical Committee on Ports in 1956 and has been pro- 
moting the collection, publication, and standardization of 
maritime statistics. This year a special committee of ex- 
perts from nine nations will study the coordination of 
transportation facilities in time of emergency. 

The Secretary General’s launching address was fol- 
lowed by a prayer. At noon sharp a whistle blew to warn 
all crews to get clear of the ship. Mrs. Nixon pronounced 
the christening and swung the champagne bottle hard 
against the hull. When it failed to break, she slammed it 
again as the prow slid out of reach. The bottle bounced 
off a second time, intact. Quickly it was hauled up by a 
workman on deck and smashed, to satisfy the tradition 
that a new ship be sprayed with champagne before it 
touches water. 

Next fall the twenty-thousand-ton, three-hundred-pas- 
senger Santa Paula will join her sister ship, the new 
Santa Rosa, in service between New York, the Caribbean, 
and South America. The twenty-five-million-dollar air- 
conditioned vessel is equipped with all the built-in com- 
forts for tropical cruising: “gyrofins,” new devices 
designed to reduce ship roll by as much as 90 per cent; 
outside staterooms, all with private baths, some with 
verandas; the biggest swimming pool afloat, among other 
outdoor recreation facilities; a Club Tropicana with bar 
and dance floor; a playroom for children; special quar- 
ters for dogs and other pets. 

The Grace Line operates a fleet of thirty-three “Santa” 
ships (eleven passenger vessels and twenty-two freighters) 
over U.S. trade routes linking the Americas. Other com- 
panies operating passenger-class vessels under the U.S. 
flag in this area are the Alcoa Steamship Company, from 
New Orleans to the Caribbean; the Delta Line, from New 
Orleans to the east coast of South America; Moore Mc- 
Cormack, from New York to the east coast of South 
America; and the United Fruit Company, from New York 


and New Orleans to the Caribbean and Central America. 
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EMBASSY ROW 


DomINICANS MAY have lost a good pharmacist but their 
gains were multiplied when Dr. Virgilio Diaz Orddéiez, 
now their Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States, gave up his pharmaceutical practice to take up 
the study of law. Since then he has built equally brilliant 
careers in three fields—education; literature, and diplo- 
macy. 

Poet, pedagogue, essayist, and novelist, Dr. Diaz Ordé- 
iez—or Ligio Vizardi, as he is better known by poetry 
lovers in Spain and Latin America—is a quiet, relaxed, 
and extremely unassuming person. He began his second 
career as a judge and was later appointed Secretary of 
Justice. Since then, at one time or another, the Ambassa- 
dor has been his country’s Secretary of Education and 
Fine Arts, rector of the University of Santo Domingo, 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Cuba, Ambassador to Peru, 
and Secretary of Foreign Affairs. In this last capacity he 
attended the Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, held at the 
Pan American Union in 1951. He has also been a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies and of the Senate and head 
of the delegation and Permanent Representative of the 
Dominican Republic to the United Nations. Between these 
varied assignments the new Ambassador has been dean 
of the Faculty of Philosophy and has taught classes on 
the history of art and on the history of culture at his 
alma mater. 

When I visited his well-appointed embassy on Nebraska 
Avenue, I was warmly welcomed by the Ambassador and 
his distinguished wife. He was reticent as usual, prefer- 
ring to talk about others rather than about himself. 
While the photographer was trying to find the best angles 
for pictures, the conversation veered from books to paint- 
ing to music—his three hobbies—from Grandma Moses 
and Paul Klee to the spiritual development of Beethoven 
and Omar Khayyam’s Rubdiyat. Later, over a steaming 
demitasse of black coffee (he remarked about the differ- 
ence between “our” coffee and the U.S. drugstore kind), 
I tried to break down his reserve, asking for more details 
about his accomplishments. 

“My life,” he ventured, with an air of futility, “could 
be summarized in two sentences. The first would say that 


... with his wife, the former Dolores Carrién 


OAS Ambassador Virgilio Diaz Ordénez of the Dominican Republic 
I was born in San Pedro de Macoris on May 5, 1895. 
The second? Well, since I’m still around you'd better 
leave the date open. Only my immediate relatives would 
be interested in the rest.” 

Dr. Diaz Ordonez is a corresponding member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy, and his literary output includes 
seven volumes of poetry; literary and political essays; 
Archipiélago, a novel that he wrote, he says, to kill time 
and amuse himself; and a translation of the Rubdiyat 
into Spanish. Francis E. Townsend, formerly Public 
Affairs Officer of the United States Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo, who compiled and translated Quisqueya—an 
anthology of Dominican verse—says that Virgilio Diaz 
Ordéiiez is “perhaps the most popular versifier of the 
day . . . a romantic of delicate feeling and genuine 
sensitivity.” 

When I remarked that his translation of the Rubdaiyat 
has been highly praised, the Ambassador volunteered 
another bit of information about himself. It seems that 
once at a diplomatic reception a British envoy, with 
whom he had tried to converse in English, was much 
impressed by his rendition of Omar Khayyam’s quatrains. 
He wondered when and where Dr. Diaz Ordéiiez had 
learned Persian. “What he didn’t know,” he added with 
glee, “was that my translation was from a French ver- 


sion.”— -H.D.M. 
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LOVE IN SPAIN 


Writinc in the Dominican daily El 
Caribe, Sixto Espinosa Orozco recounts 
the dramatic, seven-centuries-old story 
of the Lovers of Teruel—familiar in 
Spanish as the Amantes de Teruel— 
immortalized in novels and plays: 


“. . . The province of Teruel is in 
northeastern Spain .. . , and the city 
some 2,950 feet above sea level. . . . If 


you visit there, take plenty of heavy 
clothing. Just outside the railroad sta- 
tion, you will almost bump into a 
monument that was erected in memory 
of the hapless Lovers, who made this 
small provincial capital famous. 
“Don’t stop to look at the pictur- 
esque baroque fountain that. is the 
pride of Teruel’s twenty thousand in- 
habitants. . . . Postpone your visit to 
the ancient Cathedral (which is a 
must); to St. Michael’s Church, re- 
stored around the middle of the nine- 
teenth century; to the Church of San 
Salvador, where the ‘Christ of the 
Three Hands’ is venerated; and to 
other less important shrines. . . . Go 
directly to the celebrated St. Peter’s 


Church, where you will find the mummi- 


fied bodies of the fabulous Lovers... . 

“Seven hundred forty-one years ago 
these mummies . . . were young and 
full of life. Isabel de Segura and Diego 
Juan Martinez de Marcilla, who died 

. . in 1217, loved each other passion- 
ately. Her parents opposed the match, 
which only added fuel to the flame. To 
separate the Lovers, Isabel’s father 
arranged for his daughter to marry a 
nobleman, whose ancestry history has 
discreetly omitted. . . . The girl re- 
sisted for as long as she could, but 
paternal authority finally won out. 


“On the couple’s wedding night, 
Diego somehow cleverly managed to 
get into the house and talk with his 
beloved. After Isabel had justified her 
conduct as the fulfillment of filial obli- 
gations, the Lovers agreed to part for- 
ever. Diego tearfully asked Isabel for 
one last proof of her love: a kiss, ac- 
cording to the most proper and widely 
accepted version. She declined, explain- 
ing that she was married to another 
man and, though she hated her hus- 
band, she did not (for the moment) 
want to dishonor him. . . . Dismayed 
by her obstinate refusal, Diego fell 
dead, as if struck by lightning. 

“The chronicles gloss over the scan- 
dal that must have arisen when Isabel's 
husband and family found Diego’s 
body in such a compromising spot. 
They only relate that the following 
day, at Diego’s funeral in St. Peter’s 
Church, the distraught Isabel showed 
up and, before the large crowd of 
mourners .. . , threw herself on the 
body, giving Diego the kiss she had 
refused him the night before. Right in 
the middle of the wild embrace, Isabel 
too fell dead. 

“Many deny that the tragic affair 
of the Lovers of Teruel ever happened. 
But the bodies. . .in St. Peter’s Church 
are irrefutable testimony of its authen- 
ticity. One eminent historian, Marce- 
lino Menéndez y Pelayo, . . . says there 
is not a semblance of truth to the 
legend . . . and claims it was taken 
from Bocaccio’s novel Girolamo e Sal- 
vestra. However, the Italian author... 
lived more than a century after the 
Lovers of Teruel, and it is quite pos- 
sible that he already knew the story. 
. .. If this is so, the credulous roman- 
tics, who for generations have kept 


this beautiful legend alive, are right. 

“IT am inclined to believe it, .. . but 
times and customs have changed so 
much that nowadays it is hard to 
understand that a woman in love would 
refuse a kiss. That troubles me. .. .” 


THE BOOK THAT NEVER 


FRUSTRATED WRITERS should take heart 
from Noél Lindsay’s article “On Not 
Writing About ‘Charros’.” It appears 
in Intercambio, the monthly magazine 
published by the British Chamber of 
Commerce in Mexico with selections 
in both Spanish and English: 

“I have always envied those capable 
people who inspect Mexico penetrat- 
ingly for six weeks or so and then re- 
turn home and write brilliant books 
about it. After six weeks in this coun- 
try I was enthused enough to want to 
write one myself, but since I didn’t 
have to leave I wasn’t in so much of a 
hurry. ... As the years passed, Mexico 
gradually unfolded itself to me, always 
with the intimation that for everything 
it revealed there was twice as much yet 
to learn. ... 

“Meanwhile, . . . I became a charro, 
and charros were obvious material for 
a book: a dashing, colorful subject, 
more self-contained than Mexico and 
certainly less mauled by Anglo-Saxon 
experts. | even got as far as writing a 
detective story with a charro back- 
ground, which, as my publisher rather 
bitterly pointed out, showed more in- 
terest in the background than in the 
story. So I dutifully put it on the shelf 
and returned to works so far from im- 
mortal that they are now out of 
print.... 

“The polite way to start writing any- 
thing about charros is, | suppose, to 
state what they are. . . . | am not very 
clear on the subject myself. It is one 
of those important but vague concepts 
like ‘gentleman.’ It is quite easy to de- 
scribe what he does, but not at all what 
he precisely is. On the other hand, .. . 
there is “The Charro, a Mexican’s 
romantic idea of the personality he 
would like to present to the world, a 
nostalgic figure based on the good old 
days when a fine horse was a necessity 
for every man of breeding as well as 
his greatest acknowledged pleasure. He 
bears some relation to a historic truth, 
about as much as the Hollywood cow- 
boy does. 
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“On the other hand, the factual 
charro of today is a member of a 
rather exclusive club whose object is 
to maintain certain entirely Mexican 
techniques of horsemanship, roping, 
and other skills arising from handling 
cattle. .. . I was not and am not, I may 
say, a Mexican’s romantic idea of any- 
thing at all, except when he is annoyed 
with me. But I was for some years a 
member of the club, a sort of perpetual 
beginner. .. . 

“Later, when I had no time even to 


be a charro, and had spent several 
years not writing a book about charros, 
I learned that a friend of mine, the 
manager of an American advertising 
firm, intended to write one. Don had 
never been a charro, so suffered from 
none of my disadvantages. Mutual 
friends arranged a party so that he 
could meet the charming aristocrat 
who was the acknowledged grand mas- 
ter of charreria. (These friends had an 
income of one thousand pesos per 
month and paid exactly that sum as 
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rent. If I could explain this I should 
have [been a lot closer to] being able 
to write a book about Mexico.) Natu- 
rally, the idea was that Don should 
corner the master-charro and lay the 
foundations for future pumping. Just 
as naturally, the master-charro realized 
this very well. 

“He was a man of about seventy, 
with the body of a lightweight boxer 
and a head by Velazquez. His courtesy 
was... of the deliberately old-fash- 
ioned kind that can be as formidable 
as a five-bar gate. As a boy he had 
been to a well-known Catholic school 
in England, like so many Mexicans 
of his generation, and conversation 
drifted round till I was telling him 
that, some thirty years after his time, 
I had boxed against another Mexican, 
a mutual acquaintance, on the team. 
About this time, Don was led up to be 
introduced. The master-charro greeted 
him with much pleasure, and then said 
he was sure he would be excused if he 
continued to exchange reminiscences 
with his old school friend, Mr. Lind- 
say. Shortly after that he took his 
leave, explaining that his daily regime 
began with an hour’s calisthenics at 
5:30 a.M., before his morning ride. 
Don, so far as I know, has never writ- 
ten a book about charros either. 

“It all began with the rains, really, 
over twenty years ago. I was living in 
the village of Ajijic, on the shores of 
Lake Chapala, while it was still full of 
water, and before the invasion of 
bearded boys in sandals ruined it. It 
was about’ six miles from the little 
town of Chapala. . . . The road from 
Ajijic to Chapala was the wreck of an 
old camino real, disjointed strips of 
cobbles alternating with six-inch ruts. 
The masonry had fallen off one of the 
bridges, exposing two steel rails, luck- 
ily exactly the same distance apart as 
the wheels of the bus. In summer (the 
rainy season) nothing could be seen 
of the road except occasional ridges of 
cobbles emerging out of the water like 
the skeletons of crocodiles; and the 
bus, bucking and sliding, and with a 
great deal of pushing, would take two 
hours to make the journey. It was 
fairly violent exercise even in good 
weather. The bus was always crammed, 
inside and on the roof, with rolls of 
rush mats, dried fish in bales, and 
crates of tomatoes, with a fringe of 
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trussed fowls, and the cargo was apt 
to overflow onto the front mudguards. 
The passengers were usually limited to 
balancing on the loading flap at the 
back and hanging on desperately as if 
they were attached to a playful whale. 

“It is all very different now, of 
course. But then it did not take me 
long to realize that the only possible 
answer was a horse. So | bought a 
handsome fat chestnut for the 
equivalent of two pounds, and used to 
make the journey very agreeably in 
about an hour. On these rides I met 
the Judge, a supercharged imp who 
was the president of the local charro 
society and who, after seeing that | 
did not fall regularly off my horse, in- 
vited me to join. But the Judge really 
deserves a book to himself, which 
shows how impossible it is to write 
about charros without writing about 
something else first.” 


THEN AND NOW 


“Quito is becoming more and more a 
city of marked contrasts,” writes Pedro 
José Arteta in the illustrated, general- 
interest magazine Vistazo, which is 
published monthly in Quito. “Big old 
houses with swallows fluttering about 
ihe eaves and dark, narrow, winding 
streets—the city’s inheritance from the 
past—mix uncomfortably, yet pictur- 
esquely, with broad avenues, tall func- 
tional buildings, and luxurious modern 
villas, all in the interest of urbaniza- 
tion and progress. . . . 

“Many Quito residents suffer over 
what they consider a foreign invasion 
that is weakening and destroying the 
city’s purest and most cherished tradi- 
tions. . . . Others are elated because 
Quito is becoming an up-to-date me- 
tropolis. Actually, bad taste and im- 
provisation have made some of the 
new buildings seem grossly insulting. 
But it is also true that most of our 
really colonial structures are the 
churches and shrines, not those 
weather-beaten old buildings that col- 
lapse in winter, bringing death and 
grief. The lay of the land, which is un- 
changing, is also ‘colonial.’ ... No one 
will alter the silent shadowy churches 
or the twisted humps and depressions. 
. . . But our city must be modernized, 
must be beautified with trees and foun- 
tains, and must find in the sky the 
space its quaint topography will not 
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yield. . . . The spirit of the past lives 
on in the majesty of the religious 
shrines, and the old streets still echo 
legends and traditions . . . ; while the 
spirit of the present has transformed 
Quito into a growing urban center. .. .” 


INTO THE LIGHT 


THOUGH MORE AND MORE is being done 
for the handicapped, the problem of 
training them to be self-sufficient is 
still far from solved, largely because 
of ignorance or indifference. How one 
small group is helping both its mem- 
bers and its protégés is the subject of 
an article by K. M. Lechmere in Noso- 
tros, a monthly magazine published in 
Cordoba, Argentina: 

“Probably very few people know of 
the order of blind nuns that has its 


mother house in Paris, France. Despite 
their disability, it would be hard to 
find a happier, more charitable group. 
Yet these sisters are so poor that they 
have had to close two of their five 
convents. They are semi-cloistered, ven- 
turing out only to provide themselves 
with the necessities of life. . . . 

“These nuns teach and train blind 
girls of four years and older. The 
parents must pay a modest sum—so 
modest that it never covers the chil- 
dren’s expenses. The young pupils live 
in the convent during the school year 
but spend their vacations at home... . 
Many take religious vows and continue 
working with the order. In addition to 
the school, the sisters run a boarding 
home for blind women. 

“The mother house is the mansion 
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that once belonged to Chateaubriand; 
the chapel, what used to be the grand 
ballroom. On the grounds, the large 
grove of chestnut and lime trees Cha- 
teaubriand cultivated is still thriving. 
The nuns tend the gardens and or- 
chards, raise birds and rabbits, and 
run their own laundry. . . . From their 
excellent printing press come hundreds 
of Catholic books and magazines in 
Braille, which they distribute to in- 
stitutions for the blind all over 
France. .. . 

“More than a century ago Anne Ber- 
gunion, a young Parisian who had 
twice tried to enter a convent, opened 
a sewing school for poor girls. Her 
efforts were so successful that her 
pupils were much sought after, even by 
large firms. Someone suggested that 
she take blind girls too and train them 
to earn a living. Soon Anne Bergunion 


was convinced that this was her true 
vocation. The blind lived in deplor- 
able conditions, and no one realized 
their potentialities. The Archbishop of 
Paris . . . lent his support, and a new 
religious order was founded under 
Pope Pius IX, who ruled that there be 
two sighted sisters for each blind 
one. ... 

“At about the same time, Henri 
Juge, a young man from a well-to-do 
family, traveled to Italy to study art. 
There he lost his wife and little daugh- 
ter. On returning to France, he entered 
the priesthood, offered his services as 
chaplain to the new order, and turned 
over his entire fortune to help the 
cause. It was on his advice that the 
nuns bought the Chateaubriand prop- 
erty. 

“Anne Bergunion took her vows 
with four blind nuns. In the Convent 


uf St. Paul today there are thirty-five 
blind and a hundred sighted sisters, 
who are training more than fifty blind 
girls.” 


ACHOO! 


ENTERING into the spirit of the cold- 
catching season (or perhaps recalliug a 
bout with the Asiatic flu), the noted 
Spanish writer Ramén Gomez de la 
Serna put onto paper a succession of 
random thoughts on the mysterious 
misery——or miserable mystery, if you 
prefer—known as the grippe. His mu- 
sings appeared in the El Salvador daily 
El Diario de Hoy: 

“When a sneeze echoes in your knees, 
you have the grippe. 

“If a man goes to a cocktail lounge 
and doesn’t worry about catching the 
grippe, it’s because he knows that if 
the germs happen to be there, so is the 
best medicine. . . . 

“The only remedy for the grippe is 
to tear six pages from the calendar and 
wait for the date that shows to roll 
around. 

“It’s nothing, nothing,’ says a 
buddy. ‘Use a poultice made of bank 
notes and it'll go away.” 

“Lemon is always good for getting 
rid of the nasty, unknown little germ. 
It makes his eyes smart. . . . 

“Your elbows hurt as if you had 
been banging away on a tambourine. 


“When choosing a movie during a 
grippe epidemic, be careful. Some films 
are sure to make you sick. .. . 

“That grippy feeling: when you are 
walking down a marble stairway, your 
shoes suddenly begin to sound empty. 


“The grippe makes you feel as if 
you were wearing a false nose, a Car- 
nival nose. 

“Your heart and lungs become fused 
in one doughy lump. . . . 

“One particularly annoying thing 
about the grippe is that you trumpet 
like an elephant. .. . 

“When I have the grippe, I grab a 
bottle of rum, and it’s gone in three 
hours ‘ot the grippe, of course.” 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 43 

1. San Salvador, El Salvador. 2. Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic. 3. Asuncién, Paraguay. 4. 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 5. La Paz. 6. Bogotd, 
Colombia. 7. Mexico City. 8. Greece. 9. Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti. 10. Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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FLASHES 


Victor Carvacho of Chile (right) recently held an exhibition of 
his works at the Pan American Union. Painter, critic, and 
teacher, Carvacho studied at the University of Chile and held 
one-man shows in Santiago in 1947, 1948, and 1950. In addition, 
he exhibited at Rio de Janeiro and at the University of Chicago. 
With him is Chilean Ambassador Mariano Puga. 


Ambassador Ricardo Arias Espinosa (right), Panamanian 
envoy to the United States and the OAS, has been appointed 
chairman of a special OAS committee to look into the possibility 
of setting up an inter-American center for resea’ wh and training 
in the transportation field. At his left is Dr. Alberto Diaz of 
Colombia, vice-chairman of the new group. The other countries 
represented on the committee are Argentina, Brazil, Honduras, 
Mexico, and the United States. 


Dressed in hand-woven native costumes, girls from the 


Colegio Europeo, a private school in Guatemala City, recently Delegates and visitors to the International Coffee Conference 
presented a program of traditional Latin American and Spanish held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in January inspect a greenhouse 
i music and dances at the Pan American Union. While in on a coffee plantation in Sao Paulo State. The conference created 
Z Washington, one stop in a tour of the United States and Canada, the International Coffee Organization, whose aim is to promote 
me they also appeared at the Catholic Youth Organization and at world coffee trade and consumption and provide a forum for the 


Walter Reed Medical Center. discussion of coffee problems. 


BOOKS 


LOOKING THROUGH MODERN EYES 


Reviewed by José Gomez-Sicre 


Tue New Lanpscape, by Gyorgy Kepes, with essays and 
comments by others. Chicago, Paul Theobald and Com- 
pany, 1957. 383 p. 452 illus. $15.50 


Both the title and the dust jacket of this book are 
bound to mislead the reader. The X-ray photograph of 
a rose—the subject perfectly recognizable, its structure 
fully preserved—gives no hint of the new visual experi- 
ence offered by the text. And the term “landscape,” 
though used within the book in a broader sense, may 
suggest in conjunction with such a cover that this is to 
be a study of a pictorial genre; instead, it is the most 
complete, integrated, and useful presentation yet made 
of the infinite varieties of form in which the universe pre- 
sents itself for our aesthetic pleasure. 

The author, professor of design at Massachusetis Insti- 
tute of Technology and a continuer of the ideas of the 
late Moholy-Nagy (under whom he worked when the 
latter was director of the New Bauhaus), first conceived 
this idea in the form of an exhibition, which was held 
in 1951 at MIT. The book was written afterward, to de- 
velop—from a theoretical point of view—his magnificent 
exploration of visual sensibility. Though the author 
nevertheless informs us that “this book is meant to be 
looked at more than read,” his text, in spite of certain 
obscurities and repetitions that may at times make it 


hard going for the lay reader, is always profound, exact, 
and stimulating. Beyond doubt it opens unforeseen hori- 
zons not only to the plastic artist but to those who, look- 
ing at contemporary art, often regard its unrecognizable 
forms as the extravagances of creators whose purpose is 
to make fun of humanity. 

The main point of the book is that “history shows us 
that these two creative human activities [science and art] 
are interdependent, no matter which of the two the times 
emphasize more strongly.” The Renaissance offers a par- 
ticularly vivid example of this: “The work of Masaccio, 
Alberti, Pollaiuolo, Leonardo, and Diirer was as much 
systematic inquiry into the structure of the natural world 
as it was artistic creation.” But this concept did not again 
become explicit in the 450 years that separate us from 
this great turning point for the human spirit, which estab- 
lished the distinctive course of Western civilization. 

Gyorgy Kepes also shows us examples from the old 
pre-Renaissance world, ranging all the way back to the 
remotest levels of plastic creation, in which man sought 
a symbology or an adaptation—in short, a relationship 
between his creative idea and the principles and rules of 
systematic knowledge, which is to say science itself. All 
the manifestations of cave art or of Chinese, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian art that serve to illustrate, explain, or 
merely make use of scientific knowledge are well sur- 
veyed at the beginning of the book. The ineffable joining 
of the stones in the buildings of Machu Picchu, to avoid 
their destruction by earthquake, is a marvelous example. 
However, coming forward many centuries, the author 
concedes little importance to the preponderant influence 
of science on nineteenth-century art, especially on the 
shaping of impressionism. 

But the chief emphasis of the book falls, as might be 
expected, on the contemporary period—on the past fifty 
years and particularly on those aspects of scientific and 
technological advance that have stretched the possibilities 
of human knowledge and given a new range to man’s 
eyesight. Here the reader, or rather spectator, enters new 
worlds that prove the close relation between creative and 
speculative thought—that is, between the artist and the 
scientist. It may very often be art that prefigures science: 
by means of subjective processes it may anticipate an 
objective world that is eventually confirmed by experi- 
ment and intellect. Kepes tells us: “Thus, in its evolution, 
science approaches art.” 

Contemporary man no longer sees nature and the cos- 
mos in the same way as did his ancestors of less than a 
century ago. He has broadened his vision, and daily new 
doors are opened to him by technology, with its ever more 
powerful precision instruments. Once the world and its 
objects were seen only as they appear on the surface; 
now the microscope and the X ray can penetrate them, 
turn out their insides for our examination, and show us 
new aspects, new harmonies, new structures that may be 
of as much creative interest as the visual panorama 
formerly at our disposal. Once the sun, or a starry night, 
or a full moon were all we could see of the cosmos; now 
craters, gases, and the surfaces of planets that used to be 
only a quivering light in the firmament have been brought 
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Tongue of a deer 


3 Cracked surface of a desert 


Illustrations from The New Landscape: Photomicrograph of 
uranium under polarized light 


Dielectric, or non-conducting material, takes its own picture in 
process of breaking down 
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close by the new telescopes. First the conventional air- 
craft reduced our three-dimensional landscape to two 
dimensions, and now rockets have permitted us to view 
the globe much as it might be seen by an inhabitant of 
the moon; as a result, the familiar crust of the earth has 
become a composition of planes marvelously meshed on 
a curving surface. The microscope has given us a fascinat- 
ing version of organisms and substances ruled by a pre- 
cise and inspiringly beautiful organization. Thus cubism 
and all the later painting—the amoeba shapes of Arp or 
Mir6, the intricate compositions of Kandinsky, the geo- 
metric purity of Mondrian—anticipate or simply confirm 
the findings of science. And we have manufactured a new 
world as well as discovered one: the peaceful urban 
panorama of the eighteenth century was transformed by 
the Industrial Revolution early in the nineteenth, as our 
cities acquired a hitherto unimaginable physiognomy of 
machines, factories, signals, bridges, and tunnels. 

That is why this book, besides being of the utmost 
value to the artist of today, may turn out to be one of 
the most important contributions to the needs of the 
ordinary spectator—the man who wishes to find a valid 
reason for what he sees or to verify analogies he finds in 
the new forms in art. 

In leading us step by step through this new world of 
the unknown, and in justifying it to us, the author does 
not attempt to “go it alone.” He strengthens his evidence 
and our appreciation by employing the valuable opinions 
of a number of artists, scientists, and philosophers. Thus, 
alternating with the ten chapters that make up the volume, 
we find extremely interesting essays by Naum Gabo, 
Richard J. Neutra, Fernand Léger, Walter Gropius, Jean 
Arp, and others. To these are added quotations from 
authors of various periods, also interspersed among the 
pages of the main text—perhaps in such a way and in 
such profusion that they distract one’s attention from 
Kepes’ own brilliant, though dense, study. 

The least I could say of this work is that it ought to 
be made available to more people through a less expen- 
sive edition with an equal abundance of fabulously beau- 
tiful, provocative, and significant photographs. They 
would win over many skeptics to the cause of the new 
art, and many who are already interested would find in 
this book strong support for their arguments. 


Doorway To PortucuEse, by Aloisio Magalhaes and 
Eugene Feldman. Philadelphia, The Falcon Press (dis- 
tributed by George Wittenborn, Inc., New York), 1957. 
Unpaged. $6.00 


This book is another adventure—an experiment in 
photo-offset lithography that opens up interesting possi- 
bilities for the future of art books. Rather than a book, it 
may be considered a suggestive succession of engravings, 
without continuity though bound together. A few Portu- 
guese phrases are used to back up the design on each 
page, sometimes used as calligrams and almost always 
closely united to the rhythms of the composition. To pro- 
duce it, the Brazilian painter and engraver Aloisio Maga- 
lhaes worked in collaboration with Eugene Feldman, a 


DOORWAY TO PORTUGUESE 


Philadelphia painter, lithographer, and typographer who 
operates the experimental Falcon Press. 

If on first leafing through the book we feel we are in 
the presence of non-objectivism, we soon begin to find 
points of contact with reality (the brief phrases or occa- 
sional words in Portuguese may offer useful hints). But 
the work’s primary interest must be said to lie in its 
technical adventurousness. Each page, or rather each 
theme, is the product of an experiment with one of the 
various means at the disposal of the photo-offset tech- 
nique: The title page uses a detail of a photograph of the 
Ministry of Education in Rio, much enlarged in absolute 
black and white, with all shading eliminated. The page 
called “E” is a simple impression of a printing roller, 
which left a pattern suggesting a constellation. Page “O,” 
one of the most representative, is a panoramic view of 
the city of Olinda, drawn by Magalhaes directly on film 
with opaque and printing ink. Other pages are enlarge- 
ments of skillfully chosen fragments—of a drawing, a 
photograph, a woodcut, a paper cutout—while for page 
“P: Passaro de Pedra [Stone Bird|” a piece of wrinkled 
aluminum foil was used and for the cover a contact print 
of a palm leaf directly exposed to the plate. 

Richly produced with a colored cover and boxed, the 
book is a notable example of imagination and creative 
craftsmanship both in design and in execution. 

José Gomez-Sicre is chief of the PAU Visual Arts Section. 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


The Latin American countries might well feel that they 
are in the same situation as the Red Queen, who had to 
run as hard as she could to stay in the same place. More 
than 175,000,000 people live in the area, their number is 
increasing by 2.5 per cent annually, and it is estimated 
that within thirty years the population will reach 
350,000,000. The need for more and better schools, roads, 
medical care, farms, economic planning, and trained per- 
sonnel is staggering already—and when the national 
per-capita income averages $150 a year, as it did in 
fifteen of the countries in 1950, how can enough revenue 
be raised to finance a development program that will 
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increase the income and thus pay for future development? 
This, in brief, is the reason for technical cooperation. 

To take a single and much oversimplified example, 
helping another country to build a hospital is not neces- 
sarily technical cooperation; even training nationals to 
run it may not be. The job is not finished until the new 
staff can take over, learning, devising improvements and 
putting them into effect, teaching more people to run an 
even better hospital, and extending their institution’s 
influence, with the support of an informed public. And 
none of this may come about unless the effort has been 
truly cooperative. One of the most strikingly successful 
instances dates back to 1870—Mackenzie Institute in Sao 
Paulo, founded as a grade school by U.S. Presbyterian 
missionaries and now an almost entirely Brazilian- 
managed enterprise including primary, junior high, high, 
technical, and commercial schools and a university, all 
exerting a powerful influence on the community and 
often anticipating its needs. But “technical cooperation” 
as an idea and the vast range of activities undertaken 
in its name are relatively new. 

Over roughly the past ten years, theories and projects 
have multiplied to the point where an observer might 
well be confused. National governments, international 
organizations, religious agencies (the oldest entries into 
the field), foundations, universities, and private business 
are all involved. There are narrowly defined research 
projects, community-development schemes employing the 
resources of a variety of natural and social sciences, and 
everything in between. Half a dozen devices are in use, 
ranging from the permanent, semi-autonomous servicio 
operating its own projects to a two-week visit by an 
expert who merely gives advice; each is especially well 
suited to some particular kind of problem or to the 
peculiarities of a given sponsoring agency, and each has 
limitations not always clearly understood. To reduce this 
apparent chaos to coherence, the National Planning Asso- 
ciation, a distinguished private U.S. research organiza- 
tion, spent three years surveying and evaluating the pro- 
grams affecting Latin America (the area was selected 
because activities there have been under way the longest 
and are the most diversified), with a Ford Foundation 
grant of $440,000. 

About fifty specialists participated, making firsthand 
observations in all twenty countries, and their reports 
were studied by a Special Policy Committee, which is 
responsible for the Recommendations for the Future. 
These may be summed up as “more and better”: more 
money, more staff, better personnel policies to attract 
and keep better people, more freedom from political and 
administrative harassment, better coordination between 
programs, more long-range planning, and so on. But the 
most interesting part of the study is the evidence that 
led to these recommendations—the reports by members 
of the research staff, which are being published from 
time to time by NPA itself and by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

Each of the volumes listed here gives an impartial, 
rational, and above all practical picture of how the 
various programs work, where they have failed, and what 
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could be done to improve them. There is no reason to 
doubt that the rest will be as good. Technical cooperation 
is everybody’s business nowadays, and NPA has done 
notable service to the cause. 

TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA: RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS FOR THE Future, by the NPA Special Policy 
Committee on Technical Cooperation. Washington, D.C.., 
National Planning Association, 1956. 192 p. $2.50 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: 
GROWTH IN THE Americas, by Philip M. Glick. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 390 p. $5.50 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN-AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE, by Arthur T. Mosher. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957. 449 p. $6.00 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN 
America, by James G. Maddox. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. 139 p. $3.50 

THe AGRICULTURAL PRocRAM oF ACAR InN BraziL, by 
Arthur T. Mosher with NPA Special Policy Committee. 
Washington, D.C., National Planning Association, 1955. 
79 p. $1.00 

TRAINING THROUGH TECHNICAL CooPERATION, by James 
G. Maddox and Howard R. Tolley. Washington, National 
Planning Association, 1957. 96 p. $1.25 

How U.S. Business Firms Promote, TECHNOLOGICAL 
Procress, by Simon Rottenberg. Washington, D.C., Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1957. 140 p. $3.00 cloth- 
bound, $1.75 paper-bound 

Seconpary EpucaTion CuHiLe, by Armando Samper. 
Washington, D.C., National Planning Association, 1957. 
100 p. $1.25 
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Earle 


29 From Stagecoach and Tavern Days—From Wayside 
Inns on the Lancaster Road—Courtesy Bureau of 
Public Roads 
30 Courtesy Bureau of Public Roads—From_ Stage- 
coach and Tavern Days 
31 Library of Congress—Courtesy Bureau of Public 
Roads 
32 Courtesy Grace Line 
33 PAU 
38 Nos. 1, 2, and 4, PAU—No. 3, Courtesy International 
Coffee Conference 
43 No. 1, PAU, courtesy Pan American World Airways 
No. 2, Courtesy Dominican Republic Tourist Office 
Nos. 3 and 8, PAU—No. 4, Raul Estrada Discua—No. 
5, Heinz Hirschberg—No. 6, courtesy Grace Line— 
No. 7, courtesy Intercontinental Hotels—No. 9, cour- 
tesy Haitian Tourism Office—No. 10, courtesy Library 
of Congress 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS’ CAPITALS 


nswers on page 37 


sl. National Palace in —-———-, capital 
 : od of the only Central American country with- 
— a, out a Caribbean seacoast. Fill in the blank. 


2. Ruins of the Monastery of San Fran- 
cisco, the oldest in America, in —-——, a 
city founded by Bartholomew Columbus. 
Fill in the blank. 


3. If you were to visit this Government 
Palace located near a major river in the 
—gq “pital of one of the two landlocked coun- 
tries of South America, where would you 


be? 


4. Capital of a country discovered by 
Columbus in 1502 on his fourth voyage. 
In this area Europeans first came in contact 
with Central Americans. Can you name the 
city? 


5. Although the legal capital of Bolivia 
is Sucre, the more accessible city shown in 
this partial view is the actual seat of gov- 
ernment. What city is it? 


6. Plaza Bolivar in the capital of the o> 
only country named after the Discoverer. 
Name the city. 


7. A well-known structure in this capital 
is the Hotel Reforma on the avenue of the 
same name. Can you name the city? 


8. Presidential Palace in Managua, Nica- 
ragua, the largest country in Central Amer- 
ica. Would you say that this nation is 
nearer the size of Greece, Panama, or 

Denmark? 


9. Market place in the capital of the only 
a French-speaking independent country in 

the Americas. Is it Fort-de-France, Port-au- 
Prince, or Cayenne? 


10. This ornate building is part of one 
of the world’s largest establishments de- 
voted to library work. Give its name and 
location. 
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PICTURING THE U.S.A. 
Dear Sirs: 

It was momentarily exhilarating to read 
Paulo Reis de Magalhaes’ report of his trip 
through the United States in your “From 
The Newsstands” section of the January is- 
sue. As an American whose nerves have be- 
come a bit jumpy every time he realizes that 
the movies are too often the only face we 
put forward to the majority of our Latin 
American friends, it was refreshing to find 
a writer who says that the Hollywood version 
isn’t the true picture. However, I feel a more 
balanced picture would go down better. . . . 
Hollywood too often portrays us as a country 
peopled by wealthy, shallow beauties often 
living exciting lives....This just isn’t true, as 
Mr. Magalhaes testifies. On the other hand, 
the cause of truth is probably not advanced 
much by turning the coin over and saying 
that .. . we are “honest, religious, hospitable, 
gregarious, unsophisticated, and hard-working 
people” ... with a “healthy mental outlook 
and a total absence of complexes, inhibitions, 
and maladjustments.” Where has this 
lucky man been visiting? 

My point, of course, ... is that we are a 
healthy mixture—sophisticated as well as 
unsophisticated, maladjusted as well as ad- 
justed, who share a short history and a big 
country, built on a basically unsophisticated 
idea, that Almost Anything Is Possible. I 
think that the cause of international friend- 
ship is probably better served by attempting 
to portray the values of the United States on 
a basis that presents . . . the true picture, a 
compound of good and bad, light and 
shadow. And I am quite happy to let the 
truth speak for us. 

Samuel Dalsimer 
Neponsit, New York 
BATTLE FOR THE BLIND 
Dear Sirs: 

Although I did not have the opportunity 
to read Betty Reef’s “Battle Against Blind- 
ness” [March 1957], I did see the com- 
ments about it in the following issue. Since 
I work with the blind, . . . I have written to 
the director of the Eye Clinic in Mexico 
City suggesting an exchange of correspond- 
ence in Braille between blind people of our 
two countries. . . . | would also like to in- 
vite blind people anywhere in the Hemi- 
sphere to write to me in Braille. 

Professor Raul V. Blanco 
Calle Mirabal 1854 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


BOOSTERS’ CLUB 
Dear Sirs: 

. . . I enjoy Americas not only for its 
merits but also for its help to me in learning 
Spanish. . . . I read it from cover to cover— 
with a dictionary, to be sure. But since the 
articles are so interesting, it is no chore but 
a great stimulus. . .. 

Mrs. Robert S. Fisher 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Dear Sirs: 

. .. I particularly liked the story “A Horse 
to Remember” [September] and the draw- 
ings by Stephen Kraft... . 

Sergio D. Valdés 
Llolleo, Chile 


Dear Sirs: 

Despite the editorial limitations imposed 
on you, AMERICAS is a fine magazine. I read 
it, my wife reads it, my children take it to 
school, my father-in-law reads it in the 
States, and many more people should read it. 

Armando Samper 
Turrialba, Costa Rica 
PEN PALS 
Dear Sirs: 

Letters Abroad is an all-volunteer, 
non-profit organization whose sole purpose 
is to arrange correspondence between Amer- 
icans and people in other countries. We have 
in our files the names of men, women, and 
students over fifteen years of age who have 


asked us to find pen-friends for them in 
South America. We would like to request 
that names, addresses, ages, and a state- 
ment of general interests be sent directly to 
Letters Abroad, 45 East 65th Street, New 
York 21, New York. We would prefer all 
correspondence to be in English, though we 
do have many students who can and would 
like to write in Spanish. Our service is abso- 


Mrs. Fremont A. Chandler 
New York, New York 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a Spanish textile worker and would 
like to correspond both with Americans and 
with Germans from Saxony and the Rhine- 
land about geography, folklore, and subjects 
related to my work. 

Miguel Garcia Domenech 
Avenida José Antonio, 418, Bajos, 2da. 
Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 


CONTRIBUTORS WANTED 
Dear Sirs: 

As editor of Movimiento, the student news- 
paper of the Industrial University of Santan- 
der, I appeal to students in all parts of the 
Hemisphere to send contributions [in Span- 
ish] to our paper... . 

Mario Florian, Editor 
Movimiento 

Apartado Aéreo 1036 
Bucaramanga, Santander 
Colombia 


MAIL BAG 
The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers 
requesting this service must print their names and addresses and be able to write 
in at least two of the official OAS languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French), shown below by the initials after the name. Those who are students are 
asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp 


collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Martha del Carlo (E,F)—C 

Rocamora 429 

Concepcion del Uruguay, Entre 
108 

Argentina 


John Contreras Rubio (E,S,F)— 
H 


Juan Montalvo 745 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Dorothy V. Shelley (E,S,P) 
4 Kings Avenue 
Ealing, London, W. 5, England 


Luiz Fernando Marcassa (E,S,P)* 
Caixa Postal, 2097 


Curitiba, PR, Brazil 
Esther M. Noel (E,S) 


e/o Church 

701 S. 22nd Street 
Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania 
Emilio P. Coca (E,S,P) 
Soler 669 

Bahia Blanca, Argentina 
Maria Fariss M. (E,S,F)—H 
José Luis Coo 0173 

Puente Alto, Chile 

Tanya Concha Z. (E,S,F)—H 
Melinka 2238, Pobl. Davila 
Santiago, Chile 


Enrique B. Carbo (E,S) 
s/s Ore Titan 

P.O. Box 295 

Mobile 2, Alabama 


Irma Balnys (E,S) 

Espaia 311, Villa Piaggio-San 
Martin 

F.N.G.B.Mitre, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


Maria Cristina Larrondo Rojo 
(E,S,F)—H 

Melinka 2238, Pobl. Davila 

Santiago, Chile 


Lidia Larrondo Rojo (E,S,F)—H 
Melinka 2238, Pobl. Davila 
Santiago, Chile 


Alejandro Basso (E,S,F,Italian)* 

Ramén Franco 3585 

Remedios de Escalada, Pcia. de 
Buenos Aires 

Argentina 

Irene R. Miralles (E.S,F) 

General Franco, 4-2° 

Burriana (Castellon) Spain 

Isabel Margarita Martinez Astor- 
quiza (E,S,F) 

Casilla 326 

Concepcion, Chile 


Elba Iriarte C. (E,S,F)—H 
José Luis Coo 0173 
Puente Alto, Chile 


Carmen Candis C. (E,S,F) 
José Luis Coo 0173 
Puente Alto, Chile 


Isabel Marta Garmendia (E,S)—C 

Calle Vértiz 62 

Concepcion del Uruguay, Entre 
Rios, Argentina 


Miguel Soley (E, S, F, Italian) 
Casilla Correo 

General Roca, Pcia. Cordoba 
Argentina 


Sylvia Jean Brann 

(E, S, F, German)—C 
Kansas State Teachers College 
East Hall 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
Nelson Garrafa B. (E, S)—C 
Girén Amazonas 254 
Lima, Peru 
Ram6én Oliveras Termens (E, S) 
Pérez Galdés 48 
Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 
Sonia Oliveras Termens (E, S) 
Pérez Galdés 48 
Sabadell, Barcelona, Spain 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, 
and welfare of all Americans, The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
To Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 
number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and promoting, by cooperative action, their economic, social. and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headq in Washing D. C. Called “The House of the 
Americas,” ite main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western 


Hemisphere. 
- Pan Ameri Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


eo 44 Opposite: Cement plant in Washington, D. C. Photographic 
z study by Frances Adelhardt 
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PAN AMERICAN DAY 
APRIL 14 


Yedicate the Day 
lolhe Gntler American Way 


The Organization of American States invites you to join in 
the continental observance of the Inter-American System’s 
68th birthday on this all-American Day, celebrated by the 
21 republics of the Western Hemisphere. 


PAN AMERICAN WEEK—APRIL 14-20 


For free planning aids, write to: 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D. C., U.S.A. 


EXENTO DE FRANQUEO POSTAL 
ISENTO DE FRANQUIA POSTAL 
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